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Introducing 


Infectious Canine 
Hepatitis Vaccine 


(tissue culture origin) 


Earlier hepatitis vaccines were produced from virus multiplied in the live 
animal, usually in mongrels of varying but unknown ancestry and en- 
vironment In contrast, cells grown on layers of artificial media form the 
basis for new HEPAGEN 


Modern cell propagation techniques give you the benefit of controlled 
potency, controlled purity, freedom from tissue debris — all in a uniform 
2 cc. dose distinguished by its sparkling clarity HEPAGEN virus is in- 
activated —- hence completely unable to revert to virulence or produce 
virus shedders. 


A 2 cc. injection after weaning gives excellent protection through the 
critical young-dog period 


HEPAGEN is now available in cartons of 10 single doses and 20 cc 
vials at all CS supply points 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES (INC. 


4 1124 HARNEY STREET * OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
SUBSIDIARY OF ELI! LILLY AND COMPANY 
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Balance is important 
in hog cholera vaccines, too! 


Extreme potency without safety would be disastrous in hog chol- 
era vaccination—as would be extreme safety without potency. 
In NORVAC, potency and safety are in balance for solid, durable 
immunity without interruption of steady gains. Duration of im- 
munity in excess of two years has been demonstrated with this 
type vaccine. 


Porcine orgin, NORVAC is a natural host vaccine prepared from 
tissues of swine injected with rabbit modified hog cholera virus 
tissues. Dose is 2 cc, used with serum for immediate protection. 
Available in five sizes to meet the need of every drove. 


NORVAC 


Now, Supplied In: 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 doses 
orde 


Nn 
a NORDEN LABORATORIES Lincoln, Nebr, 
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PITMAN-MOORE CO... DIVISION OF 


With Rhusigen, the use of live culture 
is avoided and premises cannot be 
infected. 


A 2 cc. dose is used instead of the 
5 cc. required by other bacterins. 
Immunity is produced within two 
weeks, and persists for at least eight 
months, possibly longer. 


Rhusigen can be used simultaneously 
with anti-swine-erysipelas serum, when 
immediate protection is needed. 

20 cc. vial (10 doses) code: Baryp 

100 cc. vial (50 doses) code: Balum 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


*Trademark name for Erysipelas Bacterin (Lysate) P-M Co. Bio. 914. 
Produced under license from the Institut Merieux, Lyon, France. 
(Patent Pending) 
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December 4, 1959 
Dear Sir: 

In an article by Turner, et al. on Leptospirosis in a 
newborn calf, J.A.V.M.A., 135 (Nov. 1, 1959): 487- 
488, it states that this is the first case due to Lep- 
tospira canicola infection in cattle reported in 
North America. I would like to call attention to the 
case cited in the J.A.V.M.A., 125: (Dec. 1954): 450 
in which a sick cow that also aborted had a titer of 
1:2000 for L. canicola. That cow was from Virginia. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/Dr. Daniel D. Bleicher 
Roslyn, Pennsylvania 


Editor's Note: Dr. Bleicher is correct; L. canicola 
was reported as the cause of leptospirosis in cattle in 
1954. Titers for L. canicola have been reported from 
time to time in the intervening years. But what has 
not been reported before is isolation of L. canicola 
organisms from cattle. In this respect, positive proof 
of L. canicola was never given until Turner et al. 
reported it in the November JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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THE URINE OF THE DOG AND CAT 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
by 
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its interpretation. 


96 pages — $3.75 
order from 


GAMMA PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 53, Gracie Station 
NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


15 1D) ME 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES — 
|... SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


in. a MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


73°, MORE POTENT © As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL ~_-_sin the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


* To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 


Ehasahigh therapeutic 


MIKEDIMIDE toxicity have 

index, ond no 10 imals can be Put ¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 
observee. at 

cwakened olmost ot * For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 


barbiturate anesthesia. 


¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
overdose and respiratory depression. 


ill, by the 
and MIKEDIMIDE withou 


apparent harm to the animal. 


is supplied in 10 ml., To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
rp and 120 ml. multiple dose during and after prolonged surgery. i 
vials for porenterst een requ YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 

iterature available d bill th h distrib 
Litera and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ. 
*Patent applied for dose vial........ $9.00 $102.60 
ml. multiple dose viel. 4.75 54.15 
o, MIKEDIMIDE’ 10 ml. multiple dose vial... 2.00 22.80 
A> ‘A Freight allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 


or more, less 5% extra discount. 
TERMS: 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 
a - 


%, 
CORPORATION @ 2665. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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FIRST STEP TO 
SUCCESSFUL SURGERY 


Perfect anesthesia—the correct depth and duration of hypnosis—is the first 

step to successful surgery. Yet, the requirements of veterinary medicine are so 

diverse that no single anesthetic can offer perfect anesthesia for all situations. 
That’s why Abbott produces and sells three different veterinary anesthet- 

ics. NEMBUTAL*®, COMBUTHAL*, and PENTOTHAL*—for intermediate, short, 

and ultra-short acting anesthesia. Each has been used successfully in thou- 

sands of cases. Each has a remarkable record of safety and 

effectiveness. Each is a product of Abbott, long a leader in 

the field of anesthetic medicine. Do you have the literature? 


PORTFOLIO OF OTHER OUTSTANDING ABBOTT VETERINARY PRODUCTS: SELEEN®—the easiest to use, most 
effective treatment known for seborrheic dermatitis, nunspecific dermatoses, demodectic mange, and common skin complaints. 
List No. 8679. ABBOTT PARENTERAL SOLUTIONS —a complete line of parenteral solutions for use as adjunctive or supportive 
therapy. AMINOSOL® for protein support; |ONOSOL ® D-CM_ for electrolyte replacement and maintenance; [ONOSOL-D to 
replace duodenal fluids, and IONOSOL-G to replace gastric fluids. List Nos. 4421, 4450, 6403, and 6411. ERYTHROMID®—a 
potent combination of Erythrocin and Triple Sulfas. For mixed infections. Filmtabs. Bottles of 25, 100, and 500. List No. 6341. 


NEMBUTAL®—Pentobarbital, Abbott. PENTOTHAL®—Thiopental, Abbott. COMBUTHAL®—NEMBUTAL Sodium—PENTOTHAL Sodium, Abbott. 
AMINOSOL®—Protein Fibrin Hydrolysate, Abbott. \ONOSOL®—Electrolyte Solution, Abbott. ERYTHROMID®—-Erythromycin Stearate with Triple Suttas. 
Abhott. SELEEN®— Selenium Sulfide Suspension, Abbott. 001177 
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lowest cost therapy for full range 
of corticoid-responsive conditions 
in cattle and horses—in oral form 


A # dexamethasone 


5mg.Boluses 


Azium Boluses, 5.0 mg., half-scored, boxes of 30 and 100. 
Azium Aqueous Suspension, 0.5 mg. per cc. and 2.0 mg. per cc. 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid 
Slanetz Strain No. 7 


This product, developed by Dr. L. W. Slanetz 
and associates at the University of New Hamp- 
shire for the control of staphylococcal 
mastitis", now is available to the veterinary 
profession. 


For further information, please drop a card to 
the address below or ask your local Cyanamid 
representative for details. 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 
New York 20, N. Y. 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS | 
AUREUS TOXOID 


“Journal A.V.M.A. 134:155-161 (Febr. 15) 1959 
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oul of this World 


We knew the product was good, but you distributors and veterinarians really made it 


possible. Thanks to you, sales soared for the Bio-Ramo Drug Company in 1959. For 
example: over 12 million vials of parenteral anti-biotics alone were sold in 59 compared 
to 514 million vials in ’58. 


We knew too, our products were down to earth (lowest cost). And we believe they’re out 


of this world (highest quality). Serving you has been a pleasure. We are looking forward 


John D. Copanos, president 


Bio-Kamo Bio-Ramo Drug Company, Baltimore, Md. 


to giving you even better service in 1960. 
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New, effective treatment for 


impaired fertility in cows 
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a simple 2-step method with 


FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories Veterinary 


@ reduces services per conception 
@ shortens intervals between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders’: “‘The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.’’! 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service.* 


FurRAcin 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


step 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: FURACIN Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 cc. each), 
boxes of 12; FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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ACHIEVI 
TRUE COLD 
[LIZATION ? 


IS LETHAL TO— FUNGI, BACTERIA, VIRUSES, RESISTANT 
SPORES —IN LESS THAN 1 HOUR—AND YET IS NON-TOXIC! 
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PREVENT CROSS-INFECTION! 


Sterilize with WAREXIN 


Can safely be used for: 


1. All instruments made of stainless steel or other 
widely used corrosion-resistant alloys — even fine stainless 
hypodermic needles. 


2. Articles made of rubber, plastic, non-porous fibers, 


glass, porcelain, enamel. 

3. Complex equipment such as anaesthesia apparatus, heart-lung 
machines, artificial kidneys, etc. 
Containers such as colostomy bags, urinals, air filters. 


5. Special surfaces: hospital and laboratory walls, floors, tables. 


MIX WITH ORDINARY TAP WATER 


Because Warexin concentrate 


is a true Cold Sterilizing Agent, F 

Le it is unnecessary to use distilled 
water. Just add 1 level measure 
each quart of tap water. 

P Warexin solution gives you 

fia effective kill in 1 hour or less. 

ECONOMICAL! A 5 oz. bottle 

12-16 quarts of 

3 solution. Cost: approximately 

Ee 27¢ a quart! 


RUBBER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 2, R. 1. 


Lattimer, John K., and Spirito, A. L.: Clorpactin for Tuberculosis cystitis: Instrument sterilization, Journ. of Urology, Vol. 
73, No. 6, June, 1955. * Wolinsky, E., Smith, M. M. and Steenken, Wm. Jr., Tuberculocidal Activity of Clorpactin. A New 
Chlorine Compound, Antibiotic Medicine, 1:382-384, July, 1955. * Sanders, Murray and Soret, M. G.: Virucidal activity of 
WCS-90, Antibiotics and Chemotherapy, Vol. V, No. 11, Nov. 1955. * Gliedman, M. L., Lt. (MC) USNR, Grant, R. N. Capt. 
(MC) USN, Vestal, B.L., B.S., and Karlson, K..E., M.D.; Impromptu Bowel Cleansing and Sterilization, Surgery, 43:282-287. 
* From The Textbook, Extracorporeal Circulation, Edited by Dr. J. Garrott Allen, Page 87; Charles C. Thomas, Publisher. 
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Another in a series of Research Laboratories advertisements, aimed at boost- 
ing farmer understanding of your profession, will soon be read by America’s 
outstanding farmers. This message will reach the nation’s farmers and agri- 
cultural leaders responsible for nearly 75% of all livestock production. 


Entitled, “Should Your Son Be A Veterinarian?”, and written by Research 
Laboratories’ farm writer Fred Wenright, this article tells what it takes 
and what it offers when a young man enters the veterinarian profession. 


A free copy of the informative AVMA booklet, “Veterinary Medicine as a 
Career,” is offered to every reader. 


Send for a copy of the ad today. Display it in your office. 


Simply write to... 
Research Laboratories, Inc. Research Laboratories, Inc. sel/s its pro 
Saint Joseph, Missouri only to graduate veterinarians 
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BRONCHITIS 


A new formulation —combines the 
qualities of expectorant, stimulant, 
vitamin supplement. Gives all the 
benefits of guaiacol, ammonium chlo- 
ride and iodine, plus the replenishing 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 
cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
shipping fever and related shipping 

fever complexes. 


_. Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during 

‘treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: V2 to 2 

pints, of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Cattle: 1 pint 
of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking water. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


ATIONAL, LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY 
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ag TROUBLE BACK AT THE RANCH... 


§ A herd of cattle had a virulent infection, and needed special serum 
in a hurry. The local vet's supply was low. But a quick phone 
call to a nearby town ... and quick delivery by Greyhound Package 
Express ... brought the serum shipment through in time. 


IT'S THERE IN HOURS =. AND COSTS YOU LESS! I 


: When getting it there in a hurry means business, you can 
bee count on Greyhound Package Express! Your packages go 
anywhere Greyhound goes, by dependable Greyhound buses 
on their regular runs. That means you get service seven days 


a week...24 hours a day... weekends and holidays! And 
you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid—or open a charge 
account. For information, call any Greyhound bus station, 
or write Dept. 24A, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III. 
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Schering introduces a line of small 
animal vaccines...“glass-protected” 
against oxidation due to air or 
moisture...assures no dampening 


of activity or potency 
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“glass-protected” vaccines 


Schering’s Line of Biologicals 


Amp-Vac 


Canine Distemper Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Chick Embryo Origin) 


Amp-Vac 


Canine Distemper Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Chick Embryo Origin) 
and 


Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Porcine Tissue Culture Origin) 


Amp-Vac 


Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Porcine Tissue Culture Origin) 


SCHERING CORPORATION - BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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PASS THE GOOD NEWS ALONG 
TO YOUR DAIRY FARMERS: 


FORTE 


TRADEMARK 


Protects Lifetime Milk Production Levels By 
Controlling Mastitis Before Extensive Scar- 


s {The superior performance of FORTE is due to 
ring Can Occurt the therapeutically fortifying interaction of 


its twin steroid and triple antibiotic components. 


. .. where science turns to healing THE UPJOHN COMPANY/Veterinary Division/Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Se 

‘ 
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Upjohn 
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SPARINE FOR 
SHIPPING 
LE 


INJECTION 


Sp 


Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


There are five reasons why you should recommend INJECTION SPARINE when a client mentions shipping 

cattle from range to feedlot. 

1 INJECTION SPARINE reduces shipping-weight losses by over fifty per cent in most cases. 

2 INJECTION SPARINE effectively controls the nervousness and unruliness of cattle resulting from 
loading, handling, and shipping. 

3 When SPARINE-treated cattle arrive, they are calm and quiet. Uneasiness, usually evidenced by 
bawling, fence walking, and milling, is overcome—they go back on feed fast. 

4 Even in transit, SPARINE-treated cattle remain steady on their feet without impairment of con- 
sciousness, 

5 And above all, SPARINE is safe. No untoward reactions or blood dyscrasias have been reported 
following use of SPARINE in cattle 

SPARINE is also effective (and safe) in horses, swine, sheep, and smal! animals. 


WYETH LABORATORIES, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


AVAILABLE: INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30, and 100 cc 
TABLETS: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


Comprehensive literature supplied upon request 


A Century of Service 
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rewarding... 


reuniting a boy with his dog 

is one of the rewards 

of veterinary medicine... 
most common when 

the anti-infective agent used is 


Cosa-Terramycin® Vet 


Brand of oxytetracycline with glucosamine 


Dosage: the usually effective oral dosage 
is based upon a total daily dosage of 

. 25 to 50 mg. per pound of body weight 
in small animals and 5 to 10 mg. per 
pound of body weight in large animals, 
given in divided doses every 6 hours. 


Supplied: Capsules — 250 mg. and 125 mg. 


Sold to Veterinarians Only 


Pfizer Science for the world’s well-being™ 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Pfizer Laboratories 

Div., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Social Security Improve- 


ments Requested 


Tax Rate Steadily 
Increasing 


Decision Filed on Han- 
dling Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum and Virus 


importation Regulation 
Amended Again 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


William D. Mills, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, said recenily he would ask the Committee to 
consider improvement of the social security program, mainly 
through liberalizing the requirements of the disability in- 
surance provisions. According to Chairman Mills, some 
improvements can be made in the program without increas- 
ing the schedule of contributions rates. Other improvements, 
such as increasing monthly benefit payments, adding new 
types of insurance benefits, and increasing widows’ benefits, 
would require some increase in existing rates to keep the 
programs actuarilly sound. 


Regardless of any amendments to the Social Security Act 
in this Congress, the tax rate will increase to 3 per cent 
beginning Jan. 1, 1960, with subsequent hikes due in 1963, 
1966, and 1969. Self-employed persons will pay 4.5 per 
cent on their first $4,800 earnings. 


USDA, AIQ, filed notice in the Federal Register, Dec. 8, 
1959, of its recommended decision with respect to a pro- 
posed amendment regulating the handling of anti-hog 
cholera serum and hog cholera virus. The recommended 
decision results from testimony at several hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to the Marketing Agreement and Order 
applicable to the anti-hog cholera serum and virus price- 
posting structure. Interested parties are given 30 days after 
publication in the Federal Register to file exceptions. Should 
the recommended decision become effective, it will prohibit 
refunds which are not immediately ascertainable from the 
price-posting required to be filed with the Control Agency. 
Present marketing agreement and order only regulates man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler. However, recommended decision 
would apply, say in reverse, to the dealer. The manufac- 
turer cannot have an interest in the wholesale or dealer 
business, nor could the dealer have an interest in the whole- 
saler to any substantial degree. 


USDA, ARS, regulation governing the importation of certain 
animals, as amended, is further amended (Fed. Reg., Dec. 
8, 1959) regarding procedures of importing sheep and 
goats from Canada, relative to certification requirements 
pertaining to scrapie. 
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graduate veterinari 


WASHINGTON NEWS—Continued 


FDA Investigating Use 
of Stilbestrol 


New England VMA 
Studies Civil Defense 


AMA Prepares Emergency 
Care Booklet 


Dr. Hopkins Retires 
from NAFV Office 


The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has been making 
an intensive re-examination of the use of stilbestrol in the 
raising of beef cattle, sheep, and poultry, according to a 
recent news release by Arthur Flemming, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. This resulted 
from an FDA policy statement of May, 1959, which halted 
new applications for any uses of diethylstilbestrol which 
result in the drug's being present in either animal or human 
food. 

As a result, no residues of the chemical have been found 
in beef, mutton or lamb. Only small residues have been 
found in poultry and these were confined to skins, livers, 
and kidneys. None was found in white or dark meat of 
treated birds. Secretary Flemming reported only about 1 
per cent of the poultry produced in U.S. is treated with 
stilbestrol. He further stated that authorized manufacturers 
agreed to suspend sale of this product at the request of 
the DHEW. The Secretary requested representatives of 
poultry industry and retail food industry to discontinue the 
sale of treated birds to consumers. He emphasized that the 
actions taken are entirely voluntary, and that the course 
being pursued by the Department was not based on any 
violation of the Federal Food and Drug Act. According to 
the Secretary's statement and based on voluntary actions 
taken by the drug industry, poultry industry, and retail food 
industry, consumers can buy poultry with full confidence that 
it is safe and wholesome. 


Civil Defense Review, Dec. 1959, reported that the Regula- 
tory Veterinary Medicine section of New England VMA 
devoted part of its session on Nov. 9 to civil defense. 
Cameron Hogan, M.D., Medical Director of Massachusetts 
Civil Defense Agency, discussed the importance of veteri- 
narians in the core of casualties, and Jacob H. Landes, 
M.D., O.C.D.M. Regional Medical Officer, spoke on bio- 
logical effects of atomic radiation. 


AMA Council on National Defense prepared a summary of 
the Report on National Emergency Medical Care. Single 
copies are available free upon request to the Council, 
American Medical Association, 525 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


Dr. F. L. Herchenroeder, Alexandria, Va., has replaced Dr. 
L. T. Hopkins as secretary-treasurer of National Association 
of Federal Veterinarians. Dr. Hopkins served nine years in 
office. In addition, he was editor of the NAFV bimonthly 
publication; The Federal Veterinarian; Chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity; and the Association's representative 
in the AVMA House of Delegates. 
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RAISES 
HEMOGLOBIN 
LEVELS 


with just a 1-cc. injection 


PHARMATINIC 100 should be your injectable iron of choice in iron-deficiency anemias. a 
It contains 100 mg. iron/1 cc. It raises hemoglobin levels promptly. There are other bs 
reasons why you should use PHARMATINIC 100. 


@ prevention and treatment in one injection—two releases of iron—immediate and 
secondary—provide both prompt and sustained therapeutic hemoglobin levels 


@ easier administration—the lower viscosity of PHARMATINIC 100 means less pain 
and soreness—pigs return to suckling quickly after injection 


@ economy—saves time and money because prevention and treatment are provided 
in a single 1-cc. injection 


@ safetv—no toxicity or shock reported—even for pigs injected 24 hours after birth 


Injectable Iron-Dextran Complex, Pharmachem Specialties, Inc. 


» 


AVAILABLE: PHARMATINIC 100 (I.M. use only) in vials of 20, 50, and 100 doses, 
each of 1 cc. 


Inquiries from veterinarians and wholesalers are invited. 
SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 


armachem 


Specialties, Inc. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Rapid Bectevicidel Action 
in All Species 


The synergism of Neomycin and Polymyxin B extends the 
bactericidal action well beyond the limits of either antibiotic. 
The broad spectrum of effectiveness has been reported 
authoritatively in numerous published clinical studies.':*:* 


Because Daribiotic is bactericidal, resistant organisms have 
little opportunity to develop. Convenient dosage forms for 
the treatment of small and large animals broaden 

the usefulness of Daribiotic. 


DARIBIOTIC 


NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN B* 


DARIBIOTIC Injectable—for prompt treatment of bacterial infections. 
IN PRACTICAL DARIBIOTIC Mastitis Infusion—in 7.5-cc. tubes and 100-cc. vials. 
DARIBIOTIC-AH_12-cc.disposable syringe for mastitis infusion. 
DOSAGE FORMS DARIBIOTIC Tabiets—for control of intestinal infections. 
DARIBIOTIC Soluble—convenient oral administration in liquids for 
intestinal infections. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,565,057 


. Barr, F.S., Carman, PE. and Harris, J.R.: Synergism and Antagonism in Antibiotic Combina- 
tions; Antibiotics and Chemotherapy; 4:818 (1954). 

. Baker, W.L.: Clinical Use of Injectable Neomycin and Polymyxin B; Veterinary Medicine, 
53 (1958) :275. 

. Barr, F.S., Harris, J.R. and Carman, P.E.: Intramuscular Treatment of Staphylococcic Mastitis 
with Neomycin Sulfate and Polymyxin B Sulfate; J.A.V.M.A., 132 (1958): 110. 


Write for literature and reprints 


THE S. E. assenciuu COMPANY 
VETERINARY DIVISION 
Bristol, Tennessee . 
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Let us travel as “partners” 


In their daily work, Veterinarians and Purina 
Salesmen have the same major objectives—better 
health for livestock and poultry, and greater farm 
prosperity. 

Upon the Veterinarian certainly falls the responsi- 
bility of diagnosis...of prevention and treatment 
of disease... of determining certain nutritional 
needs of animals and birds. 


Purina Dealers and Salesmen, through their Check- 
erboard Service, can deliver Chows that are bal- 
anced in a variety of formulations that meet 
practically all nutritional specifications. Where 
mass medication is necessary, Purina’s medicated 
Chows provide the precision, through Micro-Mix- 
ing, required for safety and efficiency. 

Both having the objectives of helping farm folks 
produce milk, meat and eggs at a profit, Veterinar- 
lans and Purina Salesmen can make their journey 
easier by working as “partners.” 


PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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LEUKEMIA, denoting in the broadest sense 
any malignant proliferation of blood-form- 
ing tissues, has long been recognized as oc- 
curing not uncommonly in cattle and dogs 
and with great frequency in fowl. It is not 
generally appreciated, however, that such 
disorders are extraordinarily prevalent in 
the domestic cat. To cite the evidence of 
records at the Angell Memorial Hospital 
for a 12-year period, of 4,004 dogs ne- 
cropsied, 138 or about 3.5 per cent suffered 
from some type of malignancy of blood- 
forming tissue, while among 1,425 cats, 137 
or about 10 per cent were so affected. 

It may be, as some believe, that leukemia 
is on the increase both in man and animals, 
but there can be little doubt that one im- 
portant reason why it has not been recog- 
nized more often in cats has been lack of 
interest, until very recently, in this species 
and the failure of veterinarians to carry 
out blood and necropsy studies. Actually, a 
search through medical and veterinary 
literature discloses a substantial number of 
references or reports, the majority for- 
gotten because of their antiquity or un- 
known because they were published in 


Dr. Holzworth is a member of the clinical staff of the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Leukemia 


and Related Neoplasms 


in the Cat 


I. Lymphoid Malignancies 


Jean HOLZWORTH, D.v.M. 


foreign languages or in journals difficult 
to obtain. Many are _ tantalizingly in- 
complete or employ terminology almost 
impossible to equate with that in use today. 
But, despite their shortcomings, the fact 
emerges that a wide variety of leukemic 
disorders have been observed in the cat. 
particularly by the French, who have long 
been aware of aspects of feline disease that 
are only today becoming generally known. 
Space does not permit a resume of this 
literature, but references are listed at the 
end of this study, together with brief indi- 
cations of their contents. 

The purpose of this study, by a clinician 
and for clinicians, is to present a practical 
survey of the tremendously varied forms 
that malignancies of blood-forming tissue 
may assume in the cat. 

One hundred and fifty-five cases of leu- 
kemic disorders of various types recog- 
nized in cats at the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital in a 12-year period constitute 
the basis of this study. Except in 7 animals 
in which necropsies were not permitted but 
in which leukemia was readily recognized 
by changes in the circulating blood, the 
diagnosis was confirmed or made by biopsy 
or necropsy studies. 
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Blood films and marrow impressions 
were routinely stained with Wright’s stain. 
In some instances, a stain for peroxidase- 
positive granules was used as well, to dif- 
ferentiate cells of the myeloid series or 
monocytes from lymphocytes. In a number 
of cases, supravitally stained preparations 
were made of blood for study of the mor- 
phology, staining properties, and motility 
of puzzling leukemic cells. 

Impressions of liver, spleen, nodes, and 
other tissues were often made and stained 
with the same stains as the blood and mar- 
row in order to correlate the cell-types 
found in these organs with those of the 
blood. Tissues were regularly fixed in 10 
per cent formalin or mercuric formalin and 
stained with hematoxylin-eosin. In several 
instances, they were also stained with 
Giemsa’s stain or with stains for basophilic 
granulation. It is likely that special meth- 
ods of fixation and staining not available in 
our laboratory might have facilitated iden- 
tification of the cell-type in several cases of 
leukemia in which the diagnosis remained 
obscure and it was necessary to fall back 
upon the terms “‘stem cell” or “unspecified.” 

In a number of cats, skin, liver, spleen, 
nodes, or tumors from a variety of sites 
were biopsied. Marrow films and biopsies 
might well have been of diagnostic value in 
certain “aleukemic” or “subleukemic” dys- 
crasias, but the cats in question were con- 
sidered too ill to tolerate the stress of such 
a procedure, either with or without an an- 
esthetic. 


General Clinical Features 


Leukemic disorders masquerade in a va- 
riety of guises in the cat. Necrotic and 
nonhealing wounds, stomatitis, dental dis- 
ease, and upper respiratory infections—all 
common disorders of the cat—may be 
treated sometimes for weeks or even 
months before the underlying disturbance 
is recognized. Even without obvious sites 
of infection, a stubborn or recurrent fever 
is frequent, and a refractory or relentlessly 
progressive anemia is almost always pres- 
ent. Other nonspecific signs are lethargy, 
inappetence, fatigue, and loss of condition. 
Several cats licked rusty metal or ate sand, 
ashes, or the litter in their pans. Enlarge- 
ment of the spleen or liver or of some or all 
of the superficial nodes occasionally sug- 
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gests a leukemic disorder at the outset; or 
masses in such characteristic sites as the 
anterior mediastinum, kidneys, or small 
intestine may raise the possibility of a 
lymphoid tumor. Hydrothorax and ascites 
are not uncommon. Jaundice is present 
when the liver is severely involved, and 
liver function tests may show impaired ac- 
tivity in that organ. Hemorrhagic tenden- 
cies develop with liver failure, and also be- 
cause of depressed platelet formation when 
the marrow is involved. 

Manifestations in the circulating blood 
are tremendously varied. In a minority of 
cases, diagnosis is facilitated by a blood 
examination showing white blood cells in 
greatly increased numbers or of atypical or 
primitive form. With lymphoid tumors, 
there may be an entirely normal white 
blood cell picture, a neutrophilia, or a lym- 
phocytosis. Leukopenia, usually with throm- 
bocytopenia, is fairly common. Sometimes 
there is no evidence of accelerated red 
blood cell regeneration; in other cases, al- 
though the anemia is progressive and irre- 
versible, tremendous numbers of basophilic 
or nucleated red blood cells continue to ap- 
pear in the circulation. The course of illness 
is usually a matter of some weeks or even 
months, but in occasional peracute forms, 
prostration and death may follow within a 
day or two after the observed onset of 
clinical signs. 

Because of inadequate histories and be- 
cause cats in which leukemic disorders are 
diagnosed are almost always destroyed 
without delay, clinical signs and hemato- 
logic manifestations can rarely be followed 
over an extended period, and designations 
of “acute” and “chronic” are based mainly 
upon the duration of illness as reported by 
the owner and, in the true leukemias, also 
upon the morphology of the cells in the 
circulating blood. Thus, primitive forms 
are usually more numerous in severely ill 
animals, while leukemic cells of maturer 
type are likely to be observed in cats with 
protracted illnesses. 

In many cases, there is a history of 
previous infection or febrile disease. Lest 
one be tempted, however, to theorize that 
such episodes may “trigger” a malignant 
development, it must be remembered that 
such disorders are common in cats and any 
apparent relationship may be entirely co- 
incidental. In a number of cases, there have 
been previous episodes of severe anemia, 
and in a few instances the characteristic 
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red blood cell bodies of infectious anemia 
have been recognized in the blood of ani- 
mals with leukemia or lymphosarcoma. 

In the entire group of cases there was 
only one instance of a blood relationship 
between the victims, 1 dying at the age of 
10 years of lymphoid leukemia and 1 of its 
offspring at the same age of myeloid 
leukemia. 


Lymphoid Malignancies 


As with the other domestic animals, so 
with cats, malignancies involving neo- 
plastic proliferation of lymphoid cells or of 
their precursors, the reticulum cells, are 
far more frequent than disorders of the 
granulocytic or monocytic series. 

To this large group, some pathologists 
apply the general term “malignant lym- 
phoma,” within which may be _ distin- 
guished growths formed predominantly of 
lymphocytes or lymphoblasts (lymphosar- 
coma), of reticulum cells (reticulum-cell 
sarcoma), or, rather rarely, of their rela- 
tives, the plasma cells (table 1). If cells 
related to those of a tumor appear in ab- 
normal proportion in the circulation, as 
may occur intermittently or terminally, the 


Fig. 1—Bilateral lymph- 
oid tumor of the kid- 
neys, which are greatly 
enlarged owing to in- 
filtration of the cortices 
by pale, firm nodules. 
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term “leukemic” or ‘“‘subleukemic” is some- 
times prefixed. 

When the prominent clinical finding is 
the presence in the blood of lymphoid cells 
in large numbers or abnormal or primitive 
forms, this feature may take precedence 
over the organic changes and the term 
lymphoid (lymphatic, lymphogenous, lym- 
phocytic, lymphoblastic) leukemia is em- 
ployed, “leukemia” being used here in a 
narrow sense to refer strictly to changes 
in the circulating blood. While such hema- 
tologic manifestations may sometimes 


represent a spilling over into the blood of 
tumor cells, it seems to be true in some 
cats, as Robbins*? writes of man, that all 
lymphatic leukemias do not arise from 
lymphomas and that lymphatic leukemia 


TABLE 1—Malignant Lymphoma 


Cell Tumor 


Lymphoid 
leukemia 


Lymphocyte Lymphosarcoma 
or Giant follicle 
Lymphoblast lymphoblastoma 


Reticulum-cell 
leukemia 


Reticulum-cell 
sarcoma 

Reticulum-cell 
myeloma 


Reticulum cell 


Plasma-cell 
leukemia 


Plasma cell Plasmacytoma 


Plasma-cell myeloma 


Classification adapted from Robbins® 
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may begin as a hematologic dyscrasia that 
to accompanying 


secondarily gives rise 
nodal changes. 

Within the confines of this group, the 
cat achieves a_ bewildering variety of 
forms, ranging all the way from solitary 
tumors to frank leukemias, no two cases 
being completely alike in the distribution 
and combination of lesions and the hemato- 
logic manifestations. In many instances, 
the lesions are so situated that a multi- 
centric origin must be hypothesized to 
account for their distribution. In others, 
the spread is by local extension or by way 
of the lymphatic or blood pathways. 

The age range, as well, is extensive—the 


youngest cat in Angell Memorial’s group of 
140 cases of lymphoid malignancies being 
6 months, the oldest 17 years. The years 1 
through 5, however, account for almost 50 
per cent of the cases. Whether it may be 
concluded that this is truly the period ot 
greatest incidence or whether we are 
simply likely to see more cats in this age 
range is a matter for statisticians to settle. 

As among ill cats generally, there were 
about twice as many males as females in 
the group, and, as in the feline population 
as a whole, tabby, black, and black and 
white cats far outnumbered all the others. 
The pure-bred element was limited to 
several Siamese and 2 Persians. 


Fig. 2—(Upper)—Nec- 
ropsy view of the ab- 
domen of a cat with an 
annular lymphoid tumor 
of the terminal ileum (1) 
which lies across the bel- 
ly just behind the liver 
(L). The mesenteric 
nodes are involved as 
well (MN). 


Lower—The tumorous 
segment of ileum opened. 
The muscular layer is 
tremendously thickened, 
the lumen is dilated, and 
the mucosal surface ul- 
cerated. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Characteristic of the cat—and to the 
French goes the credit for first calling at- 
tention to this—is its tendency to form 
many of its lymphoid tumors in organs not 
specifically of the lymphoid system. Thus, 
the sites that are most subject to gross 
tumor formation in the cat are the kidneys 
and intestine. 


Lymphoid tumor of the kidneys, when it 
is the predominant lesion and does not con- 
sist merely of one or two nodules associ- 
ated with more significant lesions else- 
where, is invariably bilateral. Both kidneys 
are tremendously enlarged so that they are 
readily palpable, and in an emaciated cat 
may even be visible as bulges in the flanks. 
With some reticulum-cell sarcomas, the in- 
filtration may be so diffuse that the kidney 
is uniformly enlarged and the cortex homo- 
geneously widened and pale. Usually, how- 
the kidney is knobby and, when the 
capsule is removed, pale, firm elevations 
come into prominence on the organ’s sur- 
face. Generally the tumor masses. or 
nodules the cortex. In ad- 


ever, 


involve only 


Fig. 3——Lymphoid tumor a the anterior mediastinum. The trachea and 


vanced cases, they coalesce so as to occupy 
almost the entire zone and extend here and 
there into the medulla (fig. 1). Sometimes 
the capsule itself is thickly infiltrated with 
pale tumor tissue and strips away with 
difficulty. Rarely a ureter may be involved. 

Clinical signs associated with bilateral 
kidney tumors are lethargy, inappetence, 
weight loss, and anemia. Thirst, polyuria, 
low urinary specific gravity, elevated blood 
urea nitrogen, uremic breath, and mouth 
ulcers are more specific signs. Other organs 
frequently involved as well are the in- 
testine, liver, or nodes anywhere in the 
body; only occasionally are the kidneys 
alone affected. 

Gross tumor formation occurs almost as 
often in the intestine. Usually, a terminal 
segment of the ileum is involved for a 
length of several centimeters (fig. 2, up- 
per); occasionally the duodenum, jejunum, 
cecum, or colon. The characteristic lesion 
is a pale, firm, annular thickening involv- 
ing the muscular layers and submucosa 
(fig. 2, lower). The lumen may be either 
dilated or constricted and there may be 


di ad 
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upward and the lungs back and up. The pericardium, which was surrounded by tumor, has been 
opened. ‘‘Beads”’ of tumor dot the posterior mediastinum. 
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Fig. 4—Lymphoid tumor of the anterior mediastinum, lateral radiograph taken after aspiration 
of fluid. A dense shadow is present in the anterior part of the chest, with displacement of the 
trachea (arrows) and lungs and obliteration of the heart outline. 


bleeding ulcers. Sometimes several tumors 
coexist. Less often the lesion takes the 


form of a diffuse thickening of a large part 
of the intestine, or there may be numerous 


small nodules in the intestinal wall. 
Clinical signs are related to digestive 

impairment—uncertain appetite, intermit- 

tent vomiting, alternating constipation and 


diarrhea, sometimes with a_blood-tinged 
stool, and ultimately loss of condition, 
anemia, and dehydration. 

These tumors are usually easily palpated 
but may be confused with fecal masses, 
foreign bodies, or intussusceptions. A 
radiograph often facilitates the diagnosis 
by disclosing a narrowed or dilated lumen. 


Fig. 5—Large, immature 
lymphoid cells, mostly 
“blasts,” in a smear of 
clear transudate asso- 
ciated with a lymphoid 
tumor of the anterior 
mediastinum. Wright's 
stain; x 450. 
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Frequently the presence of tumor else- 
where, most often in the mesenteric nodes, 
is an aid in diagnosis. 

Excisions and anastomoses have been 
successfully performed, but in only one 
instance known to the writer was the dis- 
order limited to the lesion removed. In 1 
such cat, a change in quality of the purr 
was recognized at the time of surgery, but 
not until some weeks later was a laryngeal 
lymphosarcoma discovered. 

Other lesions from which a lymphosar- 
coma may be indistinguishable even at sur- 
gery are argentaffinomas and Toxoplasma 
granulomas, both of which appear to have 
an affinity for the cat and may also involve 
the mesenteric nodes. A Toxoplasma 
granuloma, as well as a lymphosarcoma, 
may be diagnosed microscopically by means 
of an impression smear stained with 
Wright’s or Giemsa’s stain, but special 
staining of sections is required for positive 
identification of an argentaffinoma, 

Tumors of the anterior mediastinum 
constitute another important clinical entity 
in the cat. A firm, pale, pear-shaped mass 
developing from the mediastinal lymph 
nodes or possibly from the thymus, it fills 
the anterior and ventral portions of the 


chest, occasionally even bulging forward 
through the thoracic inlet. The trachea 
and esophagus are pushed upward and 
sometimes surrounded, and the lungs and 


heart are displaced back and up, the 
pericardium being completely invested by 
the tumor (fig. 3). Rarely, the wall of the 
aorta may be infiltrated. The chest wall 
may be heavily coated with tumor and even 
the intercostal muscles and ribs invaded. 
Implants on the diaphragm are not uncom- 
mon. 

While there is almost always gross or 
microscopic tumor development elsewhere 
in the body, it is the mediastinal growth 
that determines the clinical picture. Some- 
times no signs whatever are observed until 
the sudden onset of severe dyspnea, with 
slow, labored abdominal respirations and 
perhaps cyanosis and mouth breathing. In 
other cats, owners have observed weak- 
ness and fatigue, occasional coughing, 
thirst, gagging over solid food, or vomit- 
ing within a few minutes after swallowing. 
On auscultation, heart sounds are muffled 
or inaudible, and it may be impossible to 
feel the cardiac impulse. The chest may be 
barrel-shaped and unnaturally solid, and 
the rib cage lack spring. Lung sounds are 
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detectable only in the upper posterior part 
of the chest. Unless tumors or enlarged 
lymph nodes are palpable elsewhere, the 
condition must be differentiated from 
traumatic disorders involving the thoracic 
cavity, from empyema, and from hydro- 
thorax due to cardiac or hepatic disease. 

A lateral radiograph taken with the cat 
in the standing position shows a horizontal 
fluid line. After aspiration of this fluid, 
another radiograph taken promptly, before 
fluid re-accumulates, discloses a mass in 
the anterior and lower parts of the chest. 
The trachea is often bowed upward, the 
heart shadow is entirely obliterated by the 
tumor mass, and the lungs are crowded 
back and up (fig. 4). 

Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish 
radiographically between a possible tumor 
mass and the presence in the chest of ab- 
dominal viscera owing to a rupture of the 
diaphragm. Besides a barium radiographic 
study, examination of the fluid aspirated 
from the chest is then of great assistance. 
Grossly, this is usually clear and straw- 
colored, but if there is necrosis in the 
tumor or if a blood vessel is ruptured dur- 
ing aspiration, the fluid may contain tissue 
debris or red blood cells. Microscopic 
examination of centrifuged, Wright- 
stained sediment will, however, disclose 
abnormal numbers of lymphoid cells, often 
of primitive form (fig. 5). 

Occasionally, obstruction in lymphatic 
circulation results in a milky appearance 
of the fluid, owing to the presence of chyle. 
and may give rise to a mistaken diagnosis 
of rupture of the thoracic duct. 

In the Angell Memorial group, the ma- 
jority of the tumors occurred in cats 3 
years of age or less, two being observed in 
cats under 1 year. This fact perhaps lends 
some weight to the belief that the tumor 
may arise from the thymus, although 
recognizable thymic tissue is almost never 
detected in microscopic examinations. 

Of the lymph nodes, those most often in- 
volved, either grossly or microscopically, 
are the mesenteric, and occasionally mas- 
sive tumorous enlargement of this group 
constitutes the dominant lesion, producing 
clinical symptoms only when the mass has 
become so extensive that intestinal func- 
tion is disturbed. 

Other nodes are frequently involved, 
often with no apparent relationship to 
major lesions elsewhere. Although there 
may be general enlargement of the lymph 
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Fig. pet cell sarcoma, spleen, 11-year-old castrated male. H & E stain 
Upper left—The normal splenic architecture has been obliterated by the proliferation of large, 
irregularly shaped cells. x 200. 
Upper right—Accelerated phagocytosis of red blood cells by the reticulum cells is suggested 
by the extensive aggregations of hemosiderin. x 400. 


> 


Fig. 7—Reticulum-cell sarcoma, aia same cat as in figure 6. Proliferating reticulum rend 


have repiaced most of the liver, leaving only small islands of functional tissue. H & E stain 
x 200. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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nodes in some frank lymphatic leukemias, 
massive involvement of the nodes through 
the body in “aleukemic” disorders is the 
exception rather than the rule, occurring 
far less often in the cat than in cattle or 
dogs. 

In the cervical and mesenteric nodes, 
changes simulating the variety of lymphoid 
tumor known as follicular lymphoma or 
giant follicle lymphoblastoma have been 
observed by others.*° 

In the interests of differential diagnosis, 
it should be cautioned that in some cases 
generalized nodal enlargement may prove, 
upon microscopic examination, not to be 
malignant at all but inflammatory (lym- 
phadenitis or reactive hyperplasia). 

The spleen is involved to varying degree 
in many cats with lymphoid malignancies. 
Sometimes there is only slight or moderate 
enlargement with increased prominence of 
the lymphoid follicles, a change especially 
apparent on the surface of cut sections. 
Discrete, pale, elevated masses or nodules 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Microscopic changes may range from 
hyperplasia of lymphoid follicles with in- 
creased numbers of immature cells to mas- 
sive diffuse proliferation of primitive 
forms with obliteration of the normal fol- 
licular and connective tissue pattern. If 
severe anemia is present, foci of erythro- 
poiesis may be observed, and the presence 
of large amounts of hemosiderin may give 
evidence of increased red blood cell destruc- 
tion. 

Occasionally, splenomegaly is the domi- 
nant feature, the organ enlarging to many 
times its normal size and weighing as 
much as 250 Gm. The hypertrophy may be 
uniform or there may be grayish pink 
elevations of varying sizes and shapes on 
the surface and corresponding grayish areas 
in the parenchyma. Lymphoblasts and 
reticulum cells are likely to be the domi- 
nant forms in such splenic tumors, with 
numerous mitotic figures and sometimes 
multinucleated giant cells. In such spleens, 
there is often evidence of extensive red 
blood cell destruction (fig. 6), and blood 
studies disclosing progressive leukopenia 
and thrombocytopenia may suggest that 
white blood cells and platelets too are be- 
ing destroyed, or their production inhib- 
ited. Marked hepatomegaly due to similar 
malignant changes may be present as well. 

In 1 such cat, an 11-year-old male ad- 
mitted with a profound anemia and in 
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extremis, the only specific clinical finding 
was an enormously enlarged spleen. Blood 
studies disclosed moderate leukopenia and 
hemoglobin of 3 Gm./100 ml. At first the 
cat responded well to blood transfusion, 
but he gradually lost weight and appetite 
and became weak again. His hemoglobin 
never rose significantly, although young 
red blood cell forms were present. The white 
blood cell count dropped progressively 
until it reached 600/cmm., and platelets dis- 
appeared altogether. A single primitive 
mononuclear cell was seen in one blood 
film. Abnormally high levels of urinary 
and fecal urobilinogen gave evidence of in- 
creased hemolysis. A presumptive diagnosis 
of pancytopenic hypersplenism was made 
and the spleen was removed. During sur- 
gery, the liver was seen to be enlarged and 
extensively infiltrated with pale tissue (fig. 
8, lower). Within 24 hours after splenecto- 
my, the total white blood cell count was in 
the normal range, platelets appeared, and 
the hemoglobin rose. For several days the 
cat’s general condition improved steadily. 
Then with a noticeable increase in size of 
the liver, jaundice and hemorrhagic tend- 
encies developed. As liver function tests 
indicated hepatic failure, the cat was de- 


stroyed. Microscopic examination disclosed 
that both spleen and liver had undergone 


massive infiltration with reticulum cells 
and lymphoblasts (fig. 6, 7). 

The liver, like. the spleen, is involved to 
varying degree in many cats with lymphoid 
malignancies (fig. 8). Even in the absence 
of gross changes, microscopic study may 
reveal foci of round cells or round-cell 
infiltration of the portal and perilobular 
areas. When significant tumorous infiltra- 
tion is present, the liver enlarges and the 
fine lobular pattern normally present is 
likely to be accentuated, the thickened pale 
network contrasting sharply, on gross in- 
spection, with the darker centers of the 
lobules. If, however, there is extensive 
fatty change as well, the perilobular infil- 
tration may not be so easily distinguish- 
able. Sizeable, pale, discrete nodules and 
masses are seen only occasionally. In 
reticulum-cell sarcoma, the liver may oc- 
casionally be the principal site of involve- 
ment, and tremendous enlargement of that 
organ the outstanding clinical finding, with 
death occurring from liver failure. As al- 
ready indicated, there is sometimes similar 
massive involvement of the spleen as well. 

Lymphosarcoma of the gallbladder was 
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observed in 3 cats, all with lesions else- 
where. 

Lymphoid tumors occur only infrequent- 
ly in certain other organs, but when 
present may give rise to significant clinical 
signs. Thus, in a cat with massive and dif- 
fuse infiltration of the stomach wall, the 
organ was so enlarged that it could be felt 
far behind the ribs, and large deep ulcers 
resulted in severe anemia (fig. 9). In an- 
other cat, there was perforation of the 
stomach wall at the site of a lymphoid 
tumor. 

Tumors in the nasal passages may for 
some time defy diagnosis and be the ob- 
ject of much futile empirical therapy. In 
several instances of this type of tumor, 
which may be of lymphoid or reticulum- 
cell type, there were long histories of 
sneezing, snuffling, snorting, and gagging. 


Fig. 8—In the liver at the top, lymphoid tumor has 
taken the form of discrete nodules. In that below, 
which is tremendously enlarged and pale, there is 
the more usual diffuse, homogeneous infiltration. 
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In such a cat, examination under anes- 
thesia disclosed a mass depressing the soft 
palate, and when the free edge of that 
structure was trimmed away, it was pos- 
sible to obtain material for biopsy from the 
irregular mass attached to the roof of the 
cavity (fig. 10). In another cat, it was only 
when the tumor emerged into the subcuta- 
neous tissue of the face and infiltrated the 
orbit that the cause of the upper respira- 
tory symptoms became apparent. In a third 
cat, a reticulum-cell sarcoma confined to 
the anterior portion of the nasal passages 
escaped detection in spite of radiographs 
of the head and examination of the naso- 
pharynx, and remained undiagnosed for 
two months, until the cat developed similar 
tumors of both kidneys. 

Lesions from which such lymphoid 
tumors of the nasopharynx must be differ- 
entiated are infectious granulomas, such as 
are occasionally caused by the yeast Cryp- 
tococcus. Also seen in the cat are benign 
mucous polyps, pedunculated growths ap- 
pearing at the nostril or in the nasophar- 
ynx. 

Tumors of the larynx are rare in the cat, 
but of those occurring the majority have 
been lymphosarcomas or _ reticulum-cell 
sarcomas. Three, all in elderly male cats, 
have been observed at the Angell Memorial 
Hospital. Early signs are inability to mew, 
and change in the quality of the purr, 
which becomes “tinny” or rattly. With 
progressive infiltration of the epiglottis 
and vocal cords (fig. 11) serious dyspnea 
develops, each inspiration being accom- 
panied by a noisy rattle, and the cat be- 
comes cyanotic and breathes with open 
mouth. 

Lymphoid tumors of the skin are rare, 
and so varied in form that no consistent 
clinical picture is discernible. In one 5- 
year-old female there were innumerable 
small nodules in the skin over the entire 
body (fig. 12); in another, pea-sized nod- 
ules were situated in the subcutis and in 
the superficial muscles as well. 

In a third 5-year-old female, there were 
multiple lesions of an entirely different 
type (fig. 13). Large, irregular areas of 
skin here and there on the back and sides 
became thickened, lost their fur, and oozed 
a serous fluid. After formation of scabs, 
the lesions would become dry and leathery, 
slough away, and be replaced by scar tis- 
sue. As fast as earlier lesions healed, new 
ones would appear, until eventually much 
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Fig. Q—Stomach wall 

with tymphoid tumors, 

one of which is ulcer- 
ated. 


of the back, sides, and outer thighs was or 
had been involved. Biopsy sections dis- 
closed a malignant infiltration of the skin 
with lymphoid cells of reticular type. A 
few such cells were also observed in the 
blood. 

In a 3-year-old male, the tumor took the 
form of a skin thickening over one elbow, 
while in another male, of 5 years, a diffuse 
growth involved the skin and subcutis of 
an entire forepaw. 

In 4 of the 5 cases, the growths were of 
reticulum-cell type and, in all, tumor was 
present elsewhere in the body as well. 

The heart muscle and valves are occa- 
sionally the site of gross or microscopic 
lymphoid infiltration, but only in one case 
of massive myocardial invasion were there 
clinical signs of cardiac impairment (fig. 
14). 

Lymphosarcoma of a salivary gland was 
encountered once. Lymphosarcoma of the 
tongue, esophagus, and uterus have been 


Fig. 10—Lymphoid tumor of the nasopharynx. 

The posterior border of the soft palate, which was 

forced down by the growth, has been trimmed 
away. 
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observed by one writer.® Orbital infiltration 
was described® in a cat with leukemia. In 
a similar case in the Angell Memorial 
group, retrobulbar tumors caused bulging 
of both eyes, the only sign of illness in an 
otherwise apparently flourishing cat (fig. 
15). 

Although signs suggestive of brain and 
cord involvement were present in a number 
of cats, lesions were actually found in very 
few, probably because of the impracticabil- 
ity of exhaustive study by serial sections. 
The most spectacular were a nasal tumor 
that invaded the anterior cerebrum and a 
growth involving a thoracic vertebra and 
compressing the cord in a cat with a tumor 
of the nose, orbit, and other organs as well. 
In other cases, there were merely micro- 


Fig. 11—Lymphosarcoma’ 
of the larynx. Massive 
involvement of the epi- 
glottis and vocal folds by 
pale, firm tumor tissue. 
In the picture, the tongue 
is to the left, the trachea 
to the right. 


scopic infiltrations of round cells in the 
brain or meninges. Growths reported by 
others include a large reticulum-cell sar- 
coma of the brain*®; and in 2 cats, 7 
months and 4 years old, suffering from pro- 
gressive posterior paralysis, lymphoid 
tumors of the lower spinal cord.?* 

A number of other organs may be the 
site of gross or microscopic tumor involve- 
ment without clinical manifestations. Chief 
among these is the lung. Here a nodule or 
small mass is occasionally encountered, but 
most often lesions consist of microscopic 
focal or perivascular accumulations of 
tumor cells. Other organs sometimes in- 
volved are the pancreas, adrenals, thyroid, 
and pharyngeal tonsil. 

Accurate information as to the fre- 


Fig. 12——Multiple nodular lymphoid tumors of the skin. A resection of the right ear canal was 
performed for removal of the single tumor with which the cat was first presented. 
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Fig. 13——Multiple areas of reticulum-cell infiltration of the skin as they appecred after clip- 


ping. (1) Incipient lesion with thickening, loss of hair, and oozing of serum. (2) Next stage, 
circumscribed dry area, before sloughing. (3) Final stage, scarring. 


quency and extent of bone marrow involve- 


ment in “aleukemic” lymphoid malignan- 
cies is lacking, since a thorough study of 
all marrow sites would constitute a task of 
impractical magnitude. Limited observa- 
tions made in this iype of case suggest 
that the marrow may be the site of gross 
tumor formation, discrete pale areas ap- 
pearing plainly when the femur is split 
(fig. 16). Also a general infiltration with 
abnormal numbers of lymphoid cells may 
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be present in cats in which there are inter- 
mittent or terminal leukemic manifesta- 
tions. Only in frank leukemias would there 
seem to be crowding of the marrow with 
malignant cells. 

Because a diagnosis of lymphoid tumor 
may frequently be made on the basis of a 
clinical examination, radiograph, or ex- 
ploratory operation, blood studies were 
often not done or were incomplete. On the 
basis of evidence from a considerable num- 
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eS a Fig. 14 (A and B)—Lymphosarcoma of the myocardium. 
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Fig. 15—Leukemia with retrobulbar tumor infiltration. 


Upper left—The eyes bulge and the nictitating membranes are edematous. 


Photomicrographs, Wright's stain; x 950. 


Upper right—Impression film of tumor tissue curetted from a necrotic area behind the last 
upper right molar. 


Lower left—Blood: w.b.c., 41,000; Hb., 13 Gm.; lymphocytes, 72 per cent; majority atypical, 
and 15 per cent ‘“‘smudges.”’ 


Lower right—Marrow: lymphoid cells present in increased numbers and atypical forms. 
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ber of cases, however, it would appear that 
pathognomonic changes in the white blood 
cell picture are often absent, the total and 
differential counts being in the normal 
range or the total being elevated with the 
differential altered in the direction of a 
neutrophilia. In some cases, however, a 
relative or absolute lymphocytosis is pres- 
ent. 

The greatest challenge to the hematol- 
ogist is presented by the cats in which 
there is a leukopenia. Although it may be 
difficult to find a hundred cells to count, a 
differential study is of the greatest impor- 
tance, since the discovery of a few reticu- 
lum cells or abnormal or primitive cells of 
the lymphoid series may be the only clue to 
the underlying disease process (fig. 17). 
Particularly when a leukopenia is progres- 
sive, as, for example, in some cases of 
spleno- and hepatomegaly, a lymphoid ma- 
lignancy should be suspected. 

Platelets are sometimes enlarged and 
otherwise abnormal but, especially if a 
leukopenia is present, may be decreased or 
almost entirely absent. 

The level of hemoglobin depends upon 
Fig. 16—Tumor nodule in the femoral marrow of a the site of tumor formation and the degree 


at with reticulum-cell f the liver, spleen, 
very spree™’ to which it interferes with the intake and 


Fig. 17—Reticulum cells, characterized by reticular gray-blue cytoplasm, sometimes with fine 
granules, dnd eccentric, compactly reticular nuclei with nucleoli, in the blood of a 2-year-old 
male with enlarged liver and spleen. To the right is a lymphocyte. The w.b.c. was 3,500; 
Hb., 3 Gm. Wright's stain; x 950. 
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Fig. 18—Acute lymphoblastic leukemia in a 4-year-old castrated male; w.b.c., 33,000; Hb., 4.3 

Gm.; 95 per cent of the white blood cells were large primitive lymphocytes with a rim of 

deep blue agranular cytoplasm and large round or oval reddish purple nuclei, most with pale 

nucleoli. Occasional cells in mitosis (two pictured) attested to the acuteness of the process. 
Mature lymphocytes (right) were rare. Wright's stain; x 950. 


Fig. 19—Lymphoid leukemia in a 6-year-old female; w.b.c., 260,000; Hb., 10.5 Gm.; 67 per 

cent of the white blood cells were large lymphocytes with pale blue cytoplasm and large 

nuclei of densely clumped chromatin and varied form, many being of U, kidney, or cloverieaf 

shape (left, center), 23 per cent ‘‘smudges.” Similar cells were numerous in the marrow 
(right). Wright's stain; x 950. 
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Fig. 20—Lymphoid leukemia in a 14-year-old castrated male, w.b.c., 147,200; 88 per cent of 
the white blood cells were large with pale blue cytoplasm with some azurophilic granulation, 
and bilobed and kidney- and U-shaped nuclei. Occasional cells in mitosis were present (far 
left) as well as mature neutrophils and lymphocytes (left). Wright's stain; x 950. With 
Goodpasture’s peroxidase stain (right), the large cells were shown beyond doubt to be 
lymphocytes. If they had been monocytes or myelocytes, peroxidase-positive granules would 


have been present as in the two neutrophils. 


Fig. 21—Large numbers 
of fragile white blood 
celis (‘‘smudges’”’) may 

be present in leukemias, @o ad 

especially of lymphoid 3 & a 
type. Lymphoid leukemia ~ & 

in a 6-year-old cas- 
trated male; w.b.c., 157,- > -@ @ 
000; Hb., 5.5 Gm. 85 | 

per cent lymphocytes, s e 
10 per cent ‘‘smudges.”’ 

Wright's stain; x 400. ~ 
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assimilation of food and the formation of 
blood. Tumors of the alimentary tract are 
likely to be accompanied with some degree 
of anemia both because little or no food is 
taken and because tumor surfaces may be 
ulcerated. With extensive kidney tumors, 
anemia is usual, as a concomitant of ure- 
mia. Anemia is also present, along with 
jaundice and alterations in serum proteins, 
when the liver is extensively involved. 
Finally, anemia of a hemolytic type, often 
with leukopenia and _ thrombocytopenia, 
may be present with massive tumorous in- 
filtrations of the spleen. 

One must guard against over-optimism 
based on the presence in a blood film of 
young (nucleated and basophilic) red blood 
cells. If the hemoglobin remains low or 
falls despite their presence, they may rep- 
resent a response to hemolysis or a “last- 
ditch” effort of a marrow that is fatally 
infiltrated by malignant cells. Occasionally 


Fig. 22——Chronic lymphocytic leukemia in a 12-year-old castrated male; w.b.c., 257,000; Hb. 
7.5 Gm.; 86 per cent lymphocytes, most (upper left) small with almost no cytoplasm evident. 
Wright's stain; x 950. 

Upper right—Bone marrow section. Small and intermediate lymphocytes outnumber other 
cells. H & E stain; x 950. 


they appear to be attributable to blood- 
forming activity in the liver or spleen. 

Frank leukemias in which lymphoid cells 
appeared in the blood in large numbers or 
early forms represented about 15 per cent 
of the group of malignancies of lymphoid 
type. 

The most acute forms of lymphoid leu- 
kemia, constituting only a minority, were 
characterized by an illness of only two or 
three days, with sudden prostration, ane- 
mia, dyspnea, fever followed by subnormal 
temperature, and jaundice. In the subacute 
and chronic cases, a wide variety of signs 
were present, some so misleading as to de- 
lay recognition of the underlying disease 
— lethargy, inappetence, loss of condition, 
anemia, fever, wound infection, eczema, 
ringworm, dental disease and stomatitis, 
diarrhea or bloody stool, convulsions, pos- 
terior paresis, ataxia, respiratory infec- 
tions, and eating of sand. 
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In 1 case of chronic lymphocytic leuke- 


mia, followed over several months, the 
signs in a 12-year-old castrated male were 
highly suggestive of chronic pancreatic 
disease. Laboratory studies did not confirm 
this, but blood examination disclosed a 
total white blood cell count of 102,000 in- 
itially (rising terminally to 257,000), of 
which the majority were lymphocytes, pre- 
dominantly of normal small and medium 
types. The hemoglobin was 10 Gm./100 ml. 
There was no recognizable enlargement of 
nodes, spleen, or liver. The cat responded 
well to treatment with cortisone, his white 
blood cell count being reduced by about 
half, and for several months continued in 
relatively good health, even hunting and 
eating rats. At necropsy, perhaps because 
of the therapy with cortisone, the nodes 
and spleen were not notably enlarged, and 
there was only slight enlargement of the 
liver, with a moderate diffuse leukemic in- 
filtration. Lymphocytes were numerous in 
the marrow. 

The total white blood cell counts in the 


Fig. 23—Chronic lymphocyte leukemia, same cat as in figure 22, spleen. H & E stain. 


lymphatic leukemias ranged up to 260,000/ 
cmm., the higher numbers appearing gen- 
erally in the more chronic cases, while 
counts that were only moderately elevated 
or in the high normal range were observed 
in some of the most acute. In some cats, 
profound anemia owing to bone marrow 
infiltration dominated the clinical picture. 
In others, in which there were jaundice 
and hemorrhagic tendencies, collapse or 
death resulted from liver failure due to 
massive leukemic infiltration of that organ. 

In the acute cases, the white blood cells 
were almost entirely lymphoblasts, enor- 
mous mononuclear cells with a rim of deep 
blue cytoplasm, a reddish purple nucleus, 
and pale or basophilic nucleoli. Still more 
primitive cells exhibiting mitotic figures 
were not uncommon (fig. 18). In the sub- 
acute cases, although varying numbers of 
myeloid cells might be present, the major- 
ity were lymphoid, both lymphoblasts and 
lymphocytes, many of the latter abnormal, 
with folded, kidney-shaped, eccentric, 
double, or multilobed nuclei and cytoplas- 


Left: Thickened capsule wih focus of leukemic cells. x 100. 
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Right: Blurring of the splenic architecture by diffuse lymphocytic infiltration. x 90. 


mic pseudopodia, vacuoles, or azurophilic 
granulation (fig. 19, 20). Amorphous and 
fragile cells (“smudges”) were numerous 
(fig. 21). In cats with more chronic disease, 
with high total counts, it was the quantity 


of the lymphoid celis rather than their 
primitive or abnormal morphology that 
was striking. In these there were many 
small lymphocytes with dense dark nuclei 
and little cytoplasm (fig. 22). 


Fig. 24—Chronic lymphocytic leukemia, 
same cat as in figure 22, liver. 
Left—tight brown liver with prominent 
perilobular network and green-black 
hemorrhagic infarcts. 


Lower—tymphocytes in small aggrega- 

tions scattered through the liver paren- 

chyma and accumulated around a portal 

triad (lower left corner). In the upper 

right corner, an area of hemorrhage. 
H & E stain; x 150. 
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Fig. 25—Reticulum cells in the blood of a 1-year-old spayed female; w.b.c., 8,000; Hb., 4 
Gm.; neutrophils, 18 per cent; lymphocytes, 48, lymphoblasts, 12; monocytes, 3; reticulum 
cells, 19. 

Upper left—Two reticulum cells with reticular cytoplasm and large, eccentric, finely reticular 
nuclei and paler nucleoli. The other three cells are lymphocytes. 

Upper right—a cell in mitosis. 

Lower—Marrow crowded with cells of reticulum type. Wright's stain; x 950. 


What appeared to be amitotic nuclear 
division was sometimes observed in the 
subacute and chronic types. 

In rare instances, the predominant leu- 
kemic cell was of reticulum-cell type (fig. 
25), and in several cats considerable pro- 
portions of plasma cells were present. 
Platelets were often decreased in number 
and irregular in size. 
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As in man, hemolysis was sometimes 
seen in the lymphoid leukemias, possibly 
because the destructive activities of the 
spleen were enhanced. Biochemical and 
electrophoretic studies disclosed dyspro- 
teinemias. 

Grossly, the bone marrow was often pale 
and friable. Microscopically, lymphoid cells 
were observed in increased numbers (fig. 
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22), in contrast with cases of lymphoid 
tumor in which the marrow was usually 
spared general invasion. The infiltration 
was usually at the expense of the myeloid 
and erythroid elements normally present, 
but occasionally there was evidence of 
vigorous red blood cell production. 

The spleen and liver were enlarged to 
varying degrees. Grossly, the splenic fol- 
licles were prominent or they coalesced 
diffusely. Although some follicles might be 
hyperplastic, the principal microscopic 
characteristic was blurring or obliteration 
of the normal splenic architecture by dif- 
fusely infiltrating lymphoid cells (fig. 23). 
Mitotic figures were not confined to the fol- 
licles but occurred throughout the organ. 
The more acute the disturbance, the larger 
and less mature were the cells. Occasional- 
ly there were areas of hematopoiesis. 

The liver was usually lighter in color 


Fig. 26—Leukemia of uncertain cell type in a 4- 
year-old castrated male; W.B.C., 45,000; Hb., 5.2 
Gm. Large cells with medium to deep blue cyto- 
plasm and round or oval nuclei, usually eccentric. 
The two largest cells with their deep blue cyto- 
plasm and the suggestion of a perinuclear halo 
resemble lymphoblasts. The third “blast,” with 
prominent nucleolus (right), has the lighter, re- 
ticular chromatin and cytoplasm of a reticulum 
cell. At the lower edge of the picture is a normal 
medium-sized lymphocyte. Wright's stain; x 1,050. 
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than normal, sometimes homogeneously, 
sometimes with accentuation of the peri- 
lobular network. Microscopically, lymphoid 
cells were numerous in the periportal areas 
and sinusoids (fig. 24). Occasionally the 
leukemic infiltration was so diffuse and 
severe as almost to obliterate the normal 
architectural pattern. Extramedullary he- 
matopoiesis was occasionally seen. 

There was usually a generalized enlarge- 
ment of the lymph nodes, varying from 
moderate to pronounced. The nodes were 
soft, discrete, and grayish. Microscopic 
changes were.similar to those in the spleen. 

Microscopic interstitial infiltrations with 
lymphoid cells were frequent in other tis- 
sues as well, notably the kidneys, intestine, 
and lung, but did not usually damage the 
parenchyma or disturb the function of the 
organ. 

The most interesting of the group of 
lymphoid leukemias was one in which a 
baffling variety in cell types occurred. The 
cat, a castrated male 4 years old at the 
time leukemia was recognized, had suffered 
several episodes of fever with severe ane- 
mia in the preceding three years. The 
blood in these episodes was always charac- 
terized by an abundance of nucleated and 


basophilic red blood cells. Initially, the 
total white blood cell count was usually 
low, with a substantial proportion of lym- 
phocytes among which were some binucle- 


ated and “blast” forms. With antibiotic 
therapy the cat’s fever would subside and 
the blood return to normal. When read- 
mitted to the hospital two and a half years 
after the first episode and after a year of 
continued good health, the cat again had a 
fever and anemia, but also had an enlarged 
spleen. The total white blood cell count, 
after correction for a vast number of nu- 
cleated red blood cells, was 21,000, of which 
about 40 per cent were large, immature, 
mononuclear cells, for the most part 
peroxidase-negative and identified various- 
ly by those consulted as reticulum cells, 
atypical monocytes, lymphocytes, plasma 
cells, or primitive red blood cells (fig. 26). 
In a supravital stain, the differential count 
was: neutrophils 13 per cent, eosinophils 1, 
myelocytes 8, small lymphocytes 26, inter- 
mediate lymphocytes 21, monocytes 16, 
monoblasts 2, and 13 questionable cells sug- 
gesting variously early myeloid cells, mono- 
blasts, plasma cells, or reticulum cells. 
Although the cat’s hemoglobin was 1.5 
Gm./100 ml. on admission and transfusions 
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were at first required, the hemoglobin ul- 
timately rose and remained constant at 
about 3.5 Gm./100 ml. The white blood cell 
count fiuctuated, at one time reaching a 
peak of 60,000, With antibiotic treatment, 
the cat became afebrile, ate well, and was 
of remarkably good spirits, but his spleen 
enlarged to tremendous proportions and he 
became emaciated. On the chance that a 
nonmalignant hypersplenism was involved, 
the spleen was removed. At surgery, the 
appearance of the liver was suggestive of 
leukemic infiltration. Within hours, the 
cat developed a fever, signs of acute upper 
respiratory infection, and frank jaundice, 
and he was destroyed two days after the 
operation. The spleen, liver, lymph nodes, 
and marrow exhibited massive infiltration 
with the same primitive mononuclear cells 
as in the blood, but no unanimous conclu- 
sion could be reached as to the cell series 
involved, one consultant maintaining that 
the condition was essentially an erythro- 


leukemia, while others inclined to the view 
that the malignancy involved lymphoid or 
plasma cells. 
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Although Pasteurella multocida is pri- 
marily a pathogen in the animal world, it 
causes occasional infection in man, the 
most common source being cat bite. These 
bites result in local infection with adenitis 
and progress quite commonly to frank 
osteomyelitis of the underlying bone. 
Because of the high association of Past. 
multocida infection with bites by healthy 
cats, the organism appears to be normally 
present in the upper respiratory tract. Ap- 
parently it may remain as a commensal for 
long periods in the cat’s mouth. For ex- 
ample, a patient had been bitten on two 
occasions three years apart by the same 
healthy pet cat, and on both occasions an 
abscess developed at the site of the wound 
from which Past. multocida was cultured. 
Essentially identical organisms have 
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Man May Contract Pasteurella infection from Animals 


been isolated from many other animals in- 
cluding mice and dogs. Even the lion has 
been shown to harbor this organism in his 
mouth and Pasteurella infection has fol- 
lowed a lion bite. 

Unlike most gram-negative bacilli, Past. 
multocida is sensitive to penicillin in vitro 
and in vivo. This sensitivity to penicillin is 
so definite that it has been suggested that 
it could be used as a rapid test for differ- 
entiating Past. multocida from other gram- 
negative rods. The organism has_ been 
found to be somewhat resistant to strepto- 
mycin and bacitracin, but generally sus- 
ceptible to the tetracycline group and 
chloramphenicol. On the basis of clinical 
experience in man, penicillin appears to be 
the preferred drug.—New England J. of 
Med., 261, (1959): 889. 
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A Case Report 


Foreign Body 


in the Pharynx of a Cat 


M. H. PHILLIPSON, D.v.M. 
J. I. LEVEQUE, D.v.M. 
Nancy W. LEVEQUE, D.v.M. 


A MALE, noncastrated cat, 9 months old, 
suddenly became depressed, vomited, re- 
fused to eat, and had a temperature of 
105.0 F. He drooled excessively, crouched 
on his sternum with his feet tucked under 
him, and supported his head over the food 
bowl. The cat had not been vaccinated and 
panleukopenia was suspected. 

Upon further examination, the cat 
showed tenderness about the throat and 
would not permit a thorough examination 
of the inside of the mouth and pharynx. A 
dorsoventral radiograph was taken of the 
head. 

The radiograph showed the presence of 
a chain of round, regular objects super- 
imposed on the area of the cranial vault 
(fig. 1). 

The cat was anesthetized with ether; 
when examined, the spinal column of a 
fish was found lodged in the back part of 
the pharynx. It was removed with forceps; 
24 hours later the cat seemed normal and 
had no fever. 

This case is mentioned because of the 
challenge it offered in diagnosis. A foreign 


Drs. Phillipson and Leveque are small animal practition- 
ers in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Fig. 1—Radiograph of the skull of a cat showing 
the vertebral column of a fish (between arrows) 
lodged in the pharynx. 


body of the upper digestive tract is com- 
mon in the cat. The chief signs are an 
acute rise in temperature, depression, and 
vomiting. Such a history makes a difficult 
diagnosis between this and some of the 
common contagious diseases. 


Medical and Veterinary Importance of Cockroaches 


Natural transmission of viruses by cockrcaches has not been 
proved, but poliomyelitis virus has been isolated from them. 
About 40 species of pathogenic bacteria have geen isolated in- 
cluding those that cause brucellosis, salmonellosis, anthrax, black- 
leg, tetanus, tuberculosis, and aspergillosis. Cockroaches serve as 4 
intermediate hosts for at least 12 species of helminths.—Vet. 


Bull., 29, (1959): Item 2148. 
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Adenomyoepithelioma 


A SMALL GROWTH was observed on the 
medial side of the left mandible of an 8&- 
year-old Scottish Terrier. A year later, the 
growth had attained “pigeon egg” size. Be- 
cause the mass had ulcerated and had an 
offensive odor, the dog was submitted for 
veterinary examination. Later, at the 
owner’s request, it was euthanatized. 

The pertinent finding at necropsy was a 
tissue mass approximately 1.5 to 2.0 cm. 
in diameter on the medial side of the left 
mandible which appeared to be unattached 
to the adjoining bone. Regional lymph 
nodes appeared normal. 

On microscopic examination, it was 
found that the tissue mass consisted of 
elongated, dark-staining cells (fig. 1) simu- 
lating reticulum cells. Many were arranged 
in an adenomatous pattern (fig. 2) sur- 
rounding a_ hyalinized center, whereas 
others were in sheets (fig. 3) adjoining the 
hyalinized stroma. 

The tumor mass simulated osteoid tissue 
in appearance. However, the elongated, 
dark-staining cells were not osteoblasts. 


Since the tissue was not attached to the 
bony mandible, it was believed that the 
only possible source of the tissue was 
salivary gland. 

Regional lymph nodes contained no 
metastatic foci and none were found in the 
lung, liver or kidney. 


Dr. Simon, formerly with the Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin, is now at Cancer’ Re- 
search Laboratory, University of Florida, Gainesville; Dr. 
Albert is associated with the Animal Care Unit, Medical 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Published with the approval of the director of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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An adenomyoepithelioma cylindroma) of 
palatal mucous glands, characterized micro- 
scopically by a separation of the growths 
from the palatal epithelium by a dense 
fibrous membrane, has been described. In 
this description, the dense stroma had 


tehall 


P in a dog shows 


Fig. 1—Ad y 
elongated, dark-staining cells, simulating reticu- 
lum cells. x 300. 
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Fig. 2—Myoepithelial cells, arranged in an adeno- 

matous pattern, surrounding hyalinized centers 

(A), were found in an adenomyoepithelioma of a 
dog. x 300. 


undergone hyaline degeneration with con- 
comitant proliferation of myoepithelial 
cells. The tumor had originated from pala- 
tal mucous glands by proliferation of 
epithelial cells lining the intercalated ducts. 


Fig. 3—Myoepithelial cells of an adenomyocepi- 
thelioma are arranged in sheets surrounding hy- 
alinized areas (A). x 300. 


The histologic character of the tumor in 
this Scottish Terrier was similar. 


‘Bauer, W. H., and Fox, R. A.: Adenomyoepithelioma 
(Cylindroma) of Palatal Mucous Glands. Arch. of Path., 
39, (1945): 96-103. 


The U.K.C.—What Is It? 


The United Kennel Club (U.K.C.) was 
founded in 1898 by C. Z. Bennett, at the 
request of breeders who objected to the 
American Kennel Club (A.K.C.). It was, 
and is, an all-breed registration body. 

Although the A.K.C. has dominated the 
field of purebred dogs, the U.K.C. has 
grown and is thriving. It has achieved 
dominance in certain fields. It recognizes 
a number of breeds which the A.K.C. does 
not, and its registration papers are as 
much a certificate of pure breeding as are 
those of the A.K.C. 

The U.K.C. does the bulk of its registra- 
tions in Coonhounds, Toy Fox Terriers, 
American Eskimos (Spitz), American 
(Pit) Bull Terriers (A.K.C. Staffordshire), 
Plott Hounds, and English Shepherds. 
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The A.K.C. recognizes the Black and Tan 
Coonhound, but U.K.C. recognizes the Red 
Bone, Blue Tick, Treeing Walker, and 
English as well. It licenses hound shows 
and field trials. 

The U.K.C. has made a specialty of 
saving some of the breeds, such as the 
Plott Hound, which developed in certain 
geographical areas and which, but for this 
registration body, would have disappeared. 

It requires litter registrations as does 
A.K.C., and gives special “P.R.” or “Purple 
Ribbon” titles to dogs of long U.K.C. 
ancestry. 

The United Kennel Club is located at 321 
W. Cedar St., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
publishes Bloodlines Journal from that 
office.—Marwell Riddle, Dog Editor, Cleve- 
land Press. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Safety of Intravenous 


Proteolytic 


Enzymes 


(Varizyme) in Equine Practice 


INTRAMUSCULAR ADMINISTRATION of proteo- 
lytic enzymes containing streptodornase 
and streptokinase in combination has been 
reported in 8 horses.? Since then, horses 
have been treated with these enzymes with 
human placental plasminogen* in combina- 
tion. 

Using these therapeutic agenis, localized 
swellings occurred following i.m. adminis- 
tration in a number of horses, but they 
receded without complications. In order to 
avoid these local tissue irritations, the in- 
travenous (i.v.) route was utilized. Results 
were gratifying, and i.v. administration of 
these enzyme products became widely em- 
ployed in the large animal clinic at Michi- 
gan State University. In most cases, it 
seemed that equally good results were ob- 
tained by i.v. administration of proteolytic 
enzymes as by the i.m. route. Although the 
results at Michigan State University were 
gratifying, a few reports were received 
stating that systemic reaction and local 
irritation followed i.v. administration of 
these proteolytic enzymes. 

As a result, an experiment was set up to 
test safety of i.v. administrations of pro- 
teolytic enzymes. In order to investigate 
the possibility of complicating systemic in- 
fection, enzyme-antibiotic controls were 
included. A group of horses which had been 
used in the horseshoeing course at Michi- 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


iRiley, W. F.: Intramuscular Use of Varidase Plus Hu- 
man Plasminogen in Equine Practice, North Am. Vet., 37, 
(1956): 843-847, 849. 


*Varizyme is a product of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. It contains 100,000 units of strep- 
tokinase. human plasminogen, and 25,000 units strepto- 
dornase per vial. 
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gan State University served as the experi- 
mental animals. They varied in age from 5 
to 20 years, and averaged about 1,000 Ib. 
each. 

The horses were in good flesh and were 
housed in the basement of a barn which 
was open on the west side. They had free 
access to water and grass hay at all times. 
Prior to the experiment, these horses 
coughed occasionally and were found to 
have vesicular respiratory murmurs and 
moist rales. Body temperatures were nor- 
mal. 


Procedure 


The animals were allotted to three 
groups. Group 1 consisted of 3 geldings 
and 1 mare. Each received a daily dose of 
125,000 units (1 vial) of combined strep- 
tokinase, streptodornase, and human plas- 
minogen i.v. for three days. Group 2 con- 
sisted of 1 mare and 1 gelding, each of 
which received a daily dose of 375,000 
units (3 vials) i.v. for three days. Group 3 
consisted of 3 geldings and 1 mare; each 
received a daily dose of 125,000 units and 
2.5 Gm. of chlortetracycline i.v. for three 
days. 

All injections were given in the jugular 
vein. The 2.5 Gm. of chlortetracycline was 
dissolved in 125 ml. of sterile water for in- 
jection. This was given at the rate of 2.5 
Gm. in five minutes. The proteolytic en- 
zyme combination was diluted with 6 ml. 
of sterile water per 125,000 units. 

Body temperatures of the horses were 
taken 24 hours before initial injections. 
Daily observations of temperatures and ap- 
pearances of animals were recorded for 
seven days. 
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Results 


The horses in group 1 were each given 
125,000 units of combined proteolytic en- 
zymes and plasminogen. Their tempera- 
tures remained in the range of 98.6 to 
101.6 F. The animals manifested no dis- 
comfort or physical signs of illness follow- 
ing injections. An elevated temperature of 
101.6 F. was observed in 1 mare. 

The horses in group 2 were each given 
375,000 units of combined proteolytic en- 
zymes and plasminogen. Temperatures of 
these 2 horses varied from 98.0 to 99.8 F. 

In group 3, each animal was given 125,- 
000 units of combined proteolytic enzymes 
and plasminogen chlortetracycline. 
Temperatures ranged from 98.0 to 100.4 F. 
Of a total of 12 injections in 4 horses for 
three days, 2 horses showed mild signs of 
colic which subsided within one hour. They 
become weak in the hindquarters, preferred 
recumbency, and groaned. This reaction 
occurred on the first day in 1 horse and 


was thought to be due to a faster rate of 
drug administration than described above. 
A similar reaction in another horse oc- 
curred on the second day. Neither horse 
showed evidence of reaction on subsequent 
injections. 


Summary 


No horse receiving combined streptoki- 
nase, streptodornase, and human plasmino- 
gen alone in either 125,000-unit or 375,000- 
unit doses manifested any clinical reaction. 

Untoward reactions occurred in 2 horses 
receiving both the combined streptokinase, 
streptodornase, and human _ plasminogen 
(125,000 units), and chlortetracycline. The 
reaction was transitory and subsided with- 
out treatment. One reaction occurred fol- 
lowing the first injection. The other reac- 
tion occurred following the second day’s 
injection. Rapid rate of administration 
was thought to be the underlying cause of 
the reactions. 


New Law Protects Wild Horses from Cruelty 


On Sept. 8, H.R. 2725, the bill to prohibit 
motorized pursuit of wild horses and bur- 
ros, or the pollution of water holes on 
public lands, was approved by President 
Eisenhower and became law. 

Introduction of the measure was the re- 
sult of a long campaign by Mrs. Velma 
Johnson of Nevada, the state in which the 


largest numbers of wild horses still remain. 
It is estimated that about 6,000 still range 
the mountains there, most of them on land 
belonging to the United States. Hundreds 
of thousands have been killed with extreme 
cruelty since World War II and sold for pet 
food.—Information Rep., A.W.1., 8, (1959): 
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Progress of Humane Slaughter 


State humane slaughter legislation has 
now been passed by the states of Washing- 
ton, California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
New Hampshire. These laws are designed 
to protect the approximately 10 per cent of 
animals slaughtered by packers who are 
not covered by the federal law enacted in 
the summer of 1958. It is expected that 
many more states will follow suit during 
the coming legislative session. 
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The Canadian parliament enacted hu- 
mane slaughter legislation on July 15, 
which will protect an estimated 80 per cent 
of animals slaughtered in that country. 

At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 25-29, 1959, a major session was 
devoted to practical application of three 
humane methods: anesthetization, mechani- 
cal stunning, and electrical stunning.— 
Information Rep. A.W.I., 8, (1959): 2. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Teat and Udder Pathology — Treatment and Surgery 


Open Teat Sinus Surgery 


for Correcting Teat Occlusions — Part I 


MANY mammary quarters are lost each lac- 
tation and many cows culled from milking 
herds due to teat lacerations and various 
types of mechanical and congenital ob- 
structions, losses which need not have oc- 
curred if corrective measures had been 
taken or subsequent mastitis had not de- 
veloped. This article will describe in de- 
tail what we call the “open-teat” tech- 
nique (incision into the teat sinus from the 
exterior) for removing mechanical ob- 
structions from the teat canal, the spe- 
cific methods of which apply to many of 
the broader aspects of teat surgery which 
are discussed in later parts of this article. 

As in many areas of the veterinary 
profession, the dairymen do not realize 
the ability of practitioners to handle trau- 
matic teat injuries, and thus the majority 
of the treatable cases are never seen. 
There is much to be done in education— 
our own and our clients’. The actual sur- 
gery on a teat is but one phase in the over- 
all process of handling pathologic condi- 
tions of the teat and, since there are few 
definitive articles which cover more than 
the surgery, we have attempted here to 
bring the entire range of practical treat- 
ment of such conditions, as we under- 
stand it today, into focus. Because of its 
vast scope, however, we have not tried to 
cover the mastitis complex, except where it 
pertains to specific teat injuries. 

For the purposes of a general outline, 
we use four classifications for handling 


Dr. Steere, a large animal practitioner, is studying un- 
der a Fulbright grant at the Royal College of Agriculture 
and Veterinary Medicine, Copenhagen, Denmark. Dr. 
Moody is associated with Dr. Steere at the Grants Pass 
Veterinary Clinic. Mr. Nealy is a surgical assistant and 
is the builder of the large animal surgery table pictured. 
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teat and udder anomalies which refer to 
the surgical approach or to the pathology: 
(1) open-teat surgery; (II) surgery 
through the streak canal; (III) repair and 
treatment of miscellaneous injuries; (IV) 
treatment of miscellaneous teat and ud- 
der anomalies. 


Anatomy 


The teat (fig. 1) is formed embryonically from 
ectoderm, the invagination of which forms the epi- 
thelial lining, or mucosa, of the sinus papillaris or 
teat cistern, the lactiferous sinus or udder cistern, 
and the large lactiferous ducts that bring milk into 
the udder cistern. Forming the entrance to the teat 
itself is the streak canal which is surrounded by an 
annular ring of muscle, the teat sphincter. The 
streak canal, or ductus papillaris, is formed of 
stratified squamous epithelium thrown up in folds, 
the top of which is called Furstenberg’s rosette. The 
structures of the streak canal, sphincter, and rosette 
form a mechanical barrier, protecting the glasmd 
from invading organisms; damage to these struc- 
tures often leads to strictures which require surgi- 
cal correction. The epithelial lining of the teat 
sinus is quite variable in its texture and topography, 
largely due to the accessory glands which underlie 
the mucosal epithelium. These glands are alveolar 
tissue growing as secondary sprouts during the em- 
bryonic stage. Injury to them apparently leads to a 
proliferation of tissue in the area and the formation 
of so-called “teat spiders.” Demarking the sinus of 
the udder from that of the teat is the annular fold. 

For the sake of brevity in describing the surgery, 
and because there is no accepted uniform nomen- 
clature, the word “canal” will refer specifically to 
the papillary duct or streak canal; “sinus” to the 
papillary or teat sinus; “cistern” to the lactiferous 
or udder cistern; and “mucosa” to the internal 
epithelium of the canal system. 
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OPENINGS. 
LACTIFEROUS DUCTS 
ANNULAR FOL, 


TEAT SINUS 
ACCESSORY GLANDS 


STREAK CANAL 


Fig. 1—Anatomy of the 
normal structures en- 


TEAT PAPILLA 


1. Open Teat Surgery 


This technique constitutes the major 
theme of the article and the principles out- 
lined here will usually apply to the other 
types of teat surgery. 

Pathologic conditions which may require 
this approach are: 

1) Teat spiders, in which the accessory 
glands underlying the mucosa enlarge in 


_ SPHINCTER MUSCLE 


countered in bovine teat 
surgery. 


size and form small tumors which, be- 
cause of size or number, block the flow of 
milk through the sinus. This condition is 
usually seen in the fresh multiparous cow. 
In herds where routine mastitis work is 
being performed, these involved quarters 
usually have a history of Micrococcus in- 
fection. A pathologist? who examined sec- 
tions of these tumors says, “. . . these are 


~~ >t 


Fig. 2—Photomicrograph 
of a section from a teat 
spider showing (a) met- 
aplasia of the sinus epi- 
thelium; (b) giant cells; 
(c) fibrosis and leuko- 
cyte infiltration; and (d) 
inspissated milk in cut 
off alveoli of accessory 
glands in the tect sinus 
wall. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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probably not neoplastic but represent 
chronic inflammation. The relationship to 
the dry period may be simply that they 
are able to proliferate undisturbed during 
this time, while attached exudate is con- 
tinuously being knocked off during milk- 
ing” (fig. 2). In any event, there is usu- 
ally a CMT 2 or 8 (California Mastitis Test, 
1958)? on milk from the involved quarter 
and usually a Micrococcus infection pres- 
ent at the time the gland is examined. 

2) Irritation and proliferation in the 
area of Furstenberg’s rosette. Obstructions 
here can usually be excised through the 
streak canal but, if extensive, may require 
opening the sinus. 

3) Development of an occlusion at the 
annular fold in multiparous cows, and oc- 
casionally a congenital impatency of the 
annular fold in fresh heifers. 

4) Congenital impatency or atresia, or 
mechanical impatency of the teat sinus or 
udder cistern. 


Diagnosis and Presurgical Preparation 


Diagnosis of the various anomalies men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph may be 
accomplished with a combination of “edu- 
cated” finger tips and a 3-inch teat can- 
nula. In general, if a stream of milk can be 
obtained by working the cannula up into 
the cistern, surgery will be successful (ex- 
perience is invaluable in judging the help 
that can be rendered). If no milk is found 
in the cistern, there is usually an impat- 
ency of the lactiferous ducts, 12 or so in 
number; successful surgery here, while 
possible, requires more luck than skill and 
is further contraindicated because of he- 
reditary implications. If the cannula can- 
not be inserted through the teat in the 
fresh heifer, it indicates a congenital atre- 
sia of the sinus for which there is little 
hope of correction. 

The most prevalent type of occlusion in 
the sinus, however, is the teat spider, and 
a description of its removal will be used 
to illustrate open-teat surgery. Presurgi- 
cal preparation consists of taking a sterile 
Hotis sample for bacteriologic isolation and 
running a sensitivity test. 

If the mastitis is severe, treatment 
should precede surgery. If there is no re- 
sponse to treatment, surgery is contraindi- 
cated unless the owner wishes to dry the 
affected gland, keep the cow as a three- 
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teater, treat the quarter when dry, and 
have the surgery done during the subse- 
quent lactation. (This surgery is never per- 
formed on the dry cow since a good flow 
of milk is a necessary guide to an open 
teat.) Though surgery is practical on the 
standing cow, especially with the use of 
ataraxics, it is preferable to restrain the 
cow in lateral recumbency on the surgery 
table, if available. Because of this and the 
importance of aftercare, as much teat sur- 
gery as possible is done at the hospital 
(fig. 3). 


Fig. 3—A cow being prepared for surgery on a 
homemade operating table. 


The teat and surrounding portions of 
udder are clipped, scrubbed with surgi- 
cal soap, and swabbed with a suitable dis- 
infectant. Procaine solution (1%) is in- 
filtrated around the base of the teat as 
far as the mucosa and as high on the ud- 
der as needed. This circular infiltration 
anesthetizes the entire teat without inter- 
fering with the normal anatomical rela- 
tions along the line of incision. The udder 
is draped for surgery. 


Surgery 


Instruments Used.—These include a 
small scalpel, six 4-inch curved mosquito 
forceps, grooved director, curved blunt- 
ended scissors, four Allis tissue forceps, 
teat cannulas, and a narrow Olsen-Hegar 
needle forceps. 
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Fig. 4—Everted teat mucosa after removal of the 
abnormal tissues. Multiple teat spiders seen in 
the sponge. 


Fig. 5—Surgery on congenital atresia of the lac- 
tiferous ducts showing an attempt at blood vessel 
clamping. 


Fig. 6 (left)—Closure of the sinal-mucosa with 
continuous interlocking suture. 


Fig. 7 (right)—Closure of the skin and musculo- 
mucosa layer with interrupted vertical mattress 
sutures. 
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The grooved director is passed 
through the streak canal and into the sinus 
as far as the tumors to be removed. With 
the grooved director as a guide, a longi- 
tudinal incision is made into the sinus 
through the latero-anterior wall of the 
teat. The length of the incision is gov- 
erned by the extent of the tumor forma- 
tion and should extend beyond its mar- 
gins. Actually, the longer the incision the 
better the visibility within the sinus; the 
region of the streak canal and sphincter 
must be avoided. Bleeding vessels are 
clamped with the mosquito forceps and, if 
necessary, ligated with 000 catgut. (Pre- 
vention of postsurgical hemorrhage is im- 
portant because clots fill the lumen of the 
sinus making milking extremely difficult 
and painful for the cow.) Usually a tourni- 
quet is not used because, unless a short in- 
cision is possible, it will interfere with, 
and distort, the surgical field. With the si- 
nus exposed, the mucosa is_ everted 
through the incision and the tumors ex- 
cised with the scissors. (fig. 4) By everting 
the end of the teat through the incisien, 
the entire length of the teat sinus from 
the rosette to the annular fold can be made 
accessible. If the cistern is involved, as 
in congenital impatency of the lactiferous 
ducts, and surgery is attempted, the inci- 
sion must be extended up into the paren- 
chyma of the gland. Hemorrhage is then 
extensive, ligation of blood vessels impos- 
sible, and the surgery is blunt, blind, and 
sanguineous (fig. 5). 

After thorough removal of all diseased 
tissue, the mucosa with some submucosa is 
grasped with Allis tissue forceps and su- 
tured with a ‘4%-inch interval continuous, 
or continuous interlocking, stitch of 000 
catgut with a 14-gauge, full-curved, atrau- 
matic needle. This is the only closure which 
is critical and great care is needed to ob- 
tain adequate and close apposition of the 
mucosa (fig. 6). (Though we have not ob- 
served it, some surgeons feel that fistulas 
are more likely to develop when the suture 
material goes through the mucosa into the 
lumen of the sinus, and they, therefore, 
close this layer by suturing only into the 
submucosa.*) After closure of the mucosa, 
10 cc. of a suitable dye (i.e., Neoprontosil, 
Winthrop) are infused into the sinus to 
check for leaks in the suture line. The 
submucosa is closed immediately over the 
mucosal suture with 000 catgut using a 
figure-8 or continuous mattress suture. 
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The skin and musculovascular layer 
are closed with an interrupted vertical 
mattress suture of any suitable, noncapil- 
lary material. The needle is inserted 4 
to 1/3 inch from the incision, 44 inch 
deep, and out on the other side of the in- 
cision the same distance. The needle is 
then returned to the original side of the 
incision, just biting the two lips of the 
incision in crossing, and tied (fig. 7). 
Strength is derived from the deep su- 
ture and skin apposition, without inver- 
sion, from the shallow bite. A tendency 
to suture the teat too tightly is overcome 
by bringing the incision only into loose 
apposition when the sutures are tied. 
Swelling of the tissue will complete the 
closure. 

(A method of teat suturing® using a con- 
tinuous mattress suture, biting deep to the 
submucosa on the first line along the inci- 
sion, and shallow for skin apposition on 
the second line, or return suture is shown 
(fig. 8). Aftercare recommended is a plas- 
ter and sulfonamide bandage covering the 
teat for one week, and cannula milking 
with subsequent antibiotic infusion. ) 


Aftercare 
Only proper aftercare will guarantee 
success in surgery. Mastitis is usually 


present, so the quarter is treated after 
each milking for three days with the anti- 
biotic indicated by the presurgical sensi- 
tivity test. A teat cannula for milking the 
quarter is not needed and, in fact, is con- 
traindicated, because it will irritate al- 
ready inflamed tissue. A milking machine 
may be used on the teat when the cow is 
sent home 24-48 hours after surgery, pro- 
vided, of course, that antibiotic-contami- 
nated milk from the affected quarter does 
not go into the general milk supply. Tight 
bandaging is contraindicated as it pre- 
vents normal blood and milk flow. How- 
ever, the teat may be covered the first day 
or so with material such as a 6-inch milk 
filter pad tied loosely with multiple loop- 
ing of umbilical tape or string. The filter 
pad, except on large protruding teats, 
stays quite well and protects the skin in- 
cision until it is well sealed. Since teat 


skin is subjected to continual manipulation, 
we advise removal of the sutures only after 
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Fig. 8—Complete teat closure with a double row 
of continuous mattress sutures (after Gotze). 


ten days to two weeks. By this time, the 
shallow bite in the vertical mattress suture 
has usually sloughed out, leaving a large- 
looped simple interrupted suture, which, if 
plastic-coated, is easily removed by the 
owner. The mastitis findings are recorded 
so that subsequent dry treatment may be 
used in the quarter. 


ll. Surgery Through the Streak Canal 


Pathologic conditions requiring this ap- 
proach include: 


1) Partial impatency of the streak ca- 
nal—of congenital or traumatic origin; 
cows with such anomalies are usually re- 
ferred to as “hard milkers.” 


2) Congenital atresia of the streak ca- 
nal. 


3) Irritation and proliferation of tissue 
forming a valve at Furstenberg’s rosette 
(fig. 1). 


4) Loose plugs and, rarely, polyps in the 
sinus. 


5) Minor tumors (spiders) or valvular 
flaps of tissue as high as the annular fold. 
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Fig. 9—Operation to relieve tight teat sphincter 
(notice angle of bistoury). 


Surgery 


The most common surgery performed in 
or through the streak canal is for the re- 
lief of hard milkers. (A careful differen- 
tial diagnosis must be made between sub- 
clinical cases of mastitis with subsequent 
slow let-down of milk and a tight sphinc- 
ter.) The operation is easily done with 
the cow standing, with or without the 
prior administration of an ataraxic. The 


udder should be full of milk. The cow’s 
tail is held firmly up over her back to pre- 
vent kicking and, after disinfecting the 
teat, a small teat bistoury is inserted 
through the streak canal. 

With the teat end cushioned between 
the thumb and the bistoury, a quick cut 
is made as the blade is withdrawn through 
the canal. It is important that the cut 
be made on a slant so that most of the 
cutting is through the rosette and sphinc- 
ter at the top of the canal and as little as 
possible in the teat papillae (fig. 9). Four 
such cuts are made at the points of the 
compass and should be deepened until milk 
drips steadily through the streak canal 
from the pressure of the full gland. After- 
care involves frequent stripping or, if 
this is impractical, the use of cloth dila- 
tors between milkings for two or three 
days, and infusion of a small amount of 
mastitis medication after each milking 
while the dilators are in use. For a few 
days, the teat may still be hard to milk, 
but after the inflammation from surgery 
has subsided, it will milk easily with no 
leaking, provided the opening was of prop- 
er dimensions. 

Tumors or tissue flaps around Fursten- 
berg’s rosette can be removed usually by 
a teat bistoury working in a circular motion 
around the top of the streak canal. Loose 
plugs or polyps, acting as floating valves 
in the sinus, are retrieved with alligator 
forceps passed up through the canal into 
the sinus. Minor teat spiders or tissue flaps 
at the annular fold may be excised with a 
teat bistoury and removed through the 
streak canal. If this method fails to secure 


Fig. 10 (A) Superficial 
teat wound with flap; 
(B) flap is excised and 
an incision is extended 
to the left from the bot- 
tom of the _ original 
wound; and L- 
shaped skin suture to fill 
denuded area. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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teat patency in any of the foregoing con- 
ditions, simply resort to the open-teat tech- 
nique. 


ill. Repair of Teat Injuries 


Most of the surgical principles described 
in the previous sections apply here as well; 
however, most injuries of the teat require 
more careful pre- and postsurgical care. 
This section is largely devoted to some gen- 
eral principles which we have found valu- 
able in handling these cases. The treatment 
which restores tissue to its normal state 
in the shortest time is the correct, and 
usually the most economical one. Many 
practitioners do not bother to suture lacer- 
ations of the teat which penetrate only 
skin because they will heal by granulation 
eventually; however, suturing would pro- 
tect the sensitive subcutis and allow the 
milking machine to be used immediately, 
thus saving the time spent in hand or 
cannula milking, with the prospect of mas- 
titis developing. 


Presurgical Preparation 


When the dairyman calls in regard to a 
cow with teat damage, he should be in- 
structed not to wash the injury with 
strong disinfectants which will add to the 
tissue necrosis, or to clean the wound in a 
manner which will work the dirt deeper 
into the area. He should merely cover the 
wound with a clean filter pad. However, if 
he is well-trained in first aid, he may be 
instructed to “clean” the wound gently 
with tepid salt water (1 tablespoon of salt 
to 1 pint of water), dust it with an anti- 
biotic healing powder, and bandage it with 
a filter pad. 

After inspection of the laceration, we 
usually administer a small dose of ataraxic 
to aid in restraint and, except in minor in- 
juries which are treated at the dairy, the 
cow is restrained on the surgical table at 
the hospital. The udder, teat, and affected 
area are scrubbed with a hand brush, using 
tepid salt solution and a suitable surgical 
soap. The teat is anesthetized as previously 
described or by local infiltration, depending 
on the area, the extent of damage, and the 
need for desensitization. All damaged and 
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exposed tissue is surgically debrided. This 
is extremely important even in fresh lacer- 
ations. Antibiotics are not substitutes for 
proper mechanical cleaning and debride- 
ment, and it is certain that many failures 
of a sutured wound to heal by first inten- 
tion are the result of such a false supposi- 
tion. 


Surgery 


Most lacerations which require closure 
may be sutured with the technique out- 
lined in section I, with two exceptions: 

1) Denuding of the Teat Skin. — Usual- 
ly self-inflicted, the skin is peeled away 
from the underlying connective tissue, re- 
sulting in rapid necrosis of the affected 
flap of skin. In most cases, except where 
the separation is limited, it is best to ex- 
cise the flap completely, cut the still-intact 
skin at one or two corners of the tear, and 
bring fresh skin together in an “L’- or 
“V”-shaped suture line (fig. 10 A, B, C). 
Due to the distribution of blood vessels and 
the mechanics of circulation, this procedure 
is more important when the flap hangs 
from the bottom of the wound rather than 
from the top. With experience and imagi- 
nation, a large area of a denuded teat can 
be filled in with fresh skin without undue 
distortion of the teat. When the teat is de- 
nuded of so much skin that closure is im- 
possible, 7.e., from the entire end of the 
teat, use a good bactericidal emolient, keep 
a cloth dilator in the streak canal between 
milkings, and attempt to keep the teat pro- 
tected with a loose bandage. These teats 
may become hard to milk after healing is 
complete, but surgical opening of the 
sphincter can then be performed. 

Though we have never tried it, extensive 
superficial teat wounds can be treated by 
skin transplantation.*> One worker,‘ com- 
menting on a skin transplantation method, 
says that “6 out of 9 severe wounds with 
large loss of substance were healed 12 to 23 
days after surgery. Identical superficial 
teat wounds without transplantation were 
healed, at the earliest, 40 days after treat- 
ment. Fresh wounds were immediately 
treated by using the transplantation tech- 
nique. Infected ones were first treated for 
infection and bandaged. The transplanta- 
tion technique was later used. The trans- 
plants were taken with scissors from the 
teat base or from the supernumerary teats 
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and inserted with a fine scalpel; 12 to 40 
transplants, 2 to 3 mm. in diameter, were 
used for each teat wound. Bandages were 
changed each second to fourth day. During 
treatment, milk was let off through a teat 
siphon every 1 to 3 days and the affected 
quarter treated with antibiotics.” 

2) Horizontal Cut Through the Teat 
Sinus.—Place interrupted sutures at %- 
inch intervals between the proximal and 


Fig. 11—Horizontal teat wound. All the sutures 
(interrupted) are placed in the mucosa before 
closure. 


distal edges of the severed mucosa, and 
have them all placed before any are tied or 
the mucosa is brought into apposition; 
otherwise it becomes difficult to follow the 
continuity of the severed sinus. Each suture 
is then tied and the rest of the closure is 
made as described in section I (fig. 11). 
Using this technique, it is practical to at- 
tempt suturing an all but amputated teat, 
provided the distal portion maintains 
enough circulation to prevent undue ne- 
crosis until surgery reestablishes tissue 
apposition. 


Aftercare 


Many surgically corrected injuries fail 
to heal only because of inadequate after- 
care. Because of the infinite variety and 
severity of injuries, no patent formula of 
aftercare can be given. However, the fol- 
lowing outline will be helpful. 

1) If the laceration is parallel to the teat, 
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even if it opens the sinus, unless tissue 
damage is severe the milking machine can 
usually be used by the third postsurgical 
milking and cannulation of the quarter is 
not required. 


2) If the laceration is more or less at 
right angles to the teat and the sinus is 
open to any extent, hand or cannula milk- 
ing may be required for a few days. If 
there is both an extensive laceration and 
tissue damage, it may be necessary to leave 
a plastic cannula in the canal for a few 
days, so that milk will drip constantly and 
keep pressure from building up within the 
teat sinus. 


3) The use of teat dilators or cannulas is 
to be avoided except where absolutely nec- 
essary because of increased danger of mas- 
titis development. While they are used, a 
prophylactic dose of mastitis ointment 
should be infused in the quarter after each 
milking. 


4) A CMT, or other accurate test, should 
be used on milk from any injured quarter 
to check for mastitis. If positive, a sensi- 
tivity test is recommended because tissue 
damage in an already positive quarter will 
many times trigger an acute flare-up. For 
this same reason, prophylactic treatment 
should be used on any traumatized quarter 
that is positive, or in any injured quarter, 
positive or not, where the laceration has 
entered the parenchyma of the gland or 
any portion of the canal system leading to 
it. Since most mastitis remedies are bac- 
teriostatic and not bactericidal, the quarter 
should be treated at least once a day for 
three days. A record of the mastitis sensi- 
tivity test, if run, should be retained for 
reference in subsequent dry treatment. 

5) If the injury involves the end of the 
teat, the danger of mastitis is acute and 
prophylactic treatment is advised. Treat- 
ment of various injuries of the teat papil- 
lae is covered elsewhere in the article. 


Impatient Patients 
Surveys show patients complained twice 
as much about long waiting as about fees. 
If it is necessary to refuse an appoint- 
ment an explanation should be given. 
Whenever patients are kept waiting, 
they are due an explanation—AMA News, 
2, (1959): 4. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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An Encephalomyelitis of Suckling Pigs 


Since November, 1957, a disease affecting 
the nervous system of suckling pigs has 
been observed in southern Ontario. The 
disease seemed unrelated to breed hus- 
bandry or feeding practices and was most 
common and severe in pigs under 2 weeks 
of age. Older suckling pigs were also af- 
fected but less severely. A few sows suck- 
ling affected litters became mildly and 
transiently ill. 

In most cases, onset of clinical signs ap- 
peared in several litters simultaneously as 
anorexia, constipation, and lethargy. Af- 
fected pigs huddled together in the straw. 
In many cases, vomiting occurred, especially 
after feeding or dosing, but it was rarely 
severe and dehydration was not pronounced. 
In most animals temperatures remained 
normal. 

The most consistent clinical signs were 
those of severe encephalomyelitis which 
appeared most commonly after the illness 
had progressed for one to three days. Nerv- 
ous signs varied depending on age. In older 
suckling pigs, the most common sign was 
posterior paresis. In a few cases, the pare- 
sis was accompanied by blindness. 

Suckling pigs 2 to 10 days oid were af- 
fected most severely and showed various 
combinations of nervous signs, such as 


rapid paddling and squealing in response 


to sudden movement, noise, or touch. Gen- 
eralized muscle tremor was common. In 
later stages of. the disease, pigs became 
prostrate. 

The course of the disease was brief, 
rarely longer than two weeks. The majority 
of pigs which survived the first three to 
five days of illness recovered in seven to 
ten days. Gross postmortem examinations 
revealed no significant lesions. No bacterial 
species was consistently found. 

Various therapeutic agents including 
most of the common antibiotics were used 
with no apparent alteration in the course 
of the disease. 

Farmers have been advised to isolate 
their susceptible unaffected pigs and preg- 
nant sows which are close to farrowing and 
to disinfect the pens where affected pigs 
have been. Because of the danger of spread 
of the disease, and because no recurrences 
have been recorded following disappear- 
ance of the disease from a farm, farmers 
have been advised not to sell the sows 
whose litters have been affected. 

Differential diagnosis showed that this 
disease was distinct from Aujeszky’s dis- 
ease, rabies, hog cholera, transmissible 
gastroenteritis, bacterial-caused diseases, 
and hypoglycemia.—Canad. J. Comp. Med. 
and Vet. Sci., 23, (1959) :316. 


Neomycin Therapy Evaluated in Mastitis 


Five neomycin-containing teat tube ointments were thera- 
peutically tested in 84 cows affected with acute, subacute, or 
chronic mastitis caused by staphylococcic, coliform, or strepto- 
coccic bacteria. All ointments contained neomycin with one or 
more of the following: bacitracin, penicillin, erythromycin, poly- 
mixin, and hydrocortisone. One to four tubes were used per 
quarter and, in acute cases, systemic medication was added. Of 
all cases 86 per cent were of the subacute type. 

These neomycin-containing ointments were evaluated as 
“fair” for acute mastitis, ‘good’ for subacute mastitis, and 
“poor” for chronic staphylococcic mastitis—Cornell Vet., 49, 


(1959): 437. 
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Dr. Hardenbergh 
Honored at Staff Party 


In accordance with the plan suggested by 
him at the AVMA convention held in Phila- 
delphia in 1958, Dr. John G. Hardenbergh 
moved a step closer to complete retirement 
when he vacated his quarters at the AVMA 
office in Chicago on Dec. 31, 1959. On the 
preceding day, Dr. and Mrs. Hardenbergh 
were guests of honor at a luncheon given 
for them by AVMA employees at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. 

From September, 1958, to Deceinber, 
1959, Dr. Hardenbergh had served as gen- 
eral consultant and treasurer and played 
an important role in the adjustment of As- 
sociation activities to a new constitution 
and in the reorganization and expansion of 
the central office. He will continue to serve 
as a trustee of the AVMA Group Insurance 
Trust. 

Although he will visit the office to con- 
sult on insurance and other matters from 
time to time, his regular presence in the 
headquarters office will be greatly missed. 


Left to right—Mrs. John G. Hardenbergh, Dr. John 

G. Hardenbergh, and Miss Rozlyn Zirlin, secretary 

to Dr Hardenbergh, are shown at a luncheon given 

in his honor on December 30, at the Palmer House 
in Chicago. 


His warm but dignified manner and appear- 
ance, his years of Association experience, 
and the many other qualities that earned 
him the name of “Mr. AVMA” made him a 
source of counsel to staff members and 
made his desk a favorite stop for the many 
visitors to the office. 

The headquarters office employees sin- 
cerely extend to him their best wishes for 
health and happiness as he enters this new 
period of release from office routine, with 
freedom to travel, to play, or to work as he 
chooses. 


Too Much Medical Reading 

Physicians are swamped with a growing 
backlog of medical reading, according to a 
news brief published in the Dec. 7, 1959, 
issue of Medical Economics. Reportedly, 
200,000 articles were published in 1957 in 
4,000 medical journals, 659 of the latter in 
the United States. 

Hoping the torrent can be stemmed, a 
Detroit physician suggests that the jour- 
nals print only really informative articles. 
He reminds editors that their greater re- 
sponsibility is to readers, not writers. Re- 
jected would be reports written just to: 
(1) boost ego satisfaction, (2) build pro- 
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fessional prestige, and (3) meet demands 
of medical authorities such as the specialty 
boards, colleges, and accreditation commit- 
tees that require publication as indications 
of active interest in the field. 

He also urges the rejection of reports by 
more than three authors, hoping this would 


curb the tendency of some department 
heads to stimulate publications in order to 
have their names attached. He would en- 
courage some journals to consider merging, 
and would ask medical specialty boards and 
colleges to remove article-writing from 
their qualification lists. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Anthelmintics in Ruminants 


Two organic phosphates (Bayer 21/199 
and Bayer L 13/59) and a carbamide (Ni- 
carbazin) were tested for anthelmintic ac- 
tivity in calves. In sheep, the toxicity of 
Bayer 21/199 was studied. These tests 
showed that Bayer 21/199 was effective 
against parasites in the abomasum and small 
intestine. Bayer L 13/59 was fairly effec- 
tive against parasites of the abomasum but 
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showed little activity against intestinal para- 
sites. The carbamide was apparently totally 
ineffective as an anthelmintic, even though 
used in toxic doses. For sheep, Bayer 21/ 
199 proved to be very toxic at a dosage of 
25 mg. per kilogram of body weight.—[T. J. 
Galvin, R. R. Bell, and R. D. Turk: The 
Efficacy and Toxicity of Certain Organic 
Phosphates and a Carbamide as Anthel- 
mintics in Ruminants. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
20, (Sept., 1959): 784-786.] 


Erythrocyte survival was studied using 
glycine-2-C'* in three zoo ruminants and 
the survival of the erythrocyte populations 
was expressed graphically as the probabil- 
ity that an erythrocyte would have a sur- 
vival time greater than t (time in days). 
Half-survival time was defined as time after 
formation of a cell population, at which one 
half of the cells still remained. Half-sur- 
vival times for the erythrocytes of a mule 


Erythrocyte Survival Studies Using Glycine-2-C"* 


deer and springbok antelope were 95 and 80 
days, respectively. An aoudad sheep exhib- 
ited two separate populations of erythro- 
cytes, with half-survival times of 65 and 170 
days, respectively—[C. E. Cornelius, J. J. 
Kaneko, and D. C. Benson: Erythrocyte 
Survival Studies in the Mule Deer, Aoudad 
Sheep, and Springbok Antelope, Using Gly- 
cine-2-C'4, Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (Sept., 
1959): 917-920.] 


An attempt was made to identify homol- 
ogous stages in the development of various 
blood cell lines for birds and mammals and 
to find a common terminology suitable for 
both classes of vertebrates. In the erythro- 
cyte line in birds, the degree of basophilia 
to acidophilia is important; in mammals, 
emphasis been placed on _ nuclear 
change. The morphogenesis of the throm- 
bocyte line in birds was so different from 
that of the megakaryocytic line in mammals 
that homologous stage could not be identi- 
fied. 

The stages in lymphocytic, monocytic, 
and plasmocytic development are relatively 
easy to homologize. In birds, monoblasts or 
plasmoblasts have not been observed. A 
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Avian and Mammalian Hematological Nomenclature 


nucleolus is present in the erythroblast and 
thromboblast, but it is not present in the 
lymphoblast or granuloblast when studied 
in dried stained smears. 

The early development of the avian gran- 
ulocytic line can be divided into more 
stages than in the mammals because the 
specific granules are conspicuous. The chief 
point of confusion in terminology comes 
from the fact that the specific granules of 
avian cell arises from vacuoles, whereas, in 
mammals, they are said to arise from azuro- 
philic bodies. Such bodies are present in 
birds but apparently disappear during de- 
velopment without producing anything ex- 
cept possibly the central bodies of the het- 
erophils, 
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The use of the term hemacytoblast is dis- 
couraged because for many of the blood 
cell lines in birds, the description of the 
mammalian hemocytoblast is equivalent to 
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the early blast cell in birds—[A. M. Lucas: 
A Discussion of Synonomy in Avian and 
Mammalian Hematological Nomenclature. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (Sept., 1959): 887-897. ] 


Methods for Examination of Poultry Biologics 


This manual is a compilation of suggested 
testing and diagnostic procedures for inves- 
tigating poultry diseases and evaluating 
vaccines for poultry. 

The manual, intended to serve as a labo- 
ratory guide, is particularly useful for 
training technicians as well as a source of 
information for investigators in counterac- 
tion of misunderstanding and controversy. 
In addition to a general review of meth- 
odology and interpretive criteria, specific 
chapters cover Newcastle Disease, infec- 
tious bronchitis, infectious laryngotracheitis, 


fowlpox virus, salmonellas and Arizona 
paracolons, and Mycoplasma. The signifi- 
cance of viral, bacterial, and mycotic infec- 
tions of chickens are critically considered in 
relation to the production and testing of 
poultry vaccines.—[ Methods for Examination 
of Poultry Biologics. By the Agricultural 
Board of the National Research Council for 
the National Academy of Sciences. Ist ed. 
122 pages. Printing and Publishing Office of 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. 1959. Price $3.00. | 


Metabolism in the Rumen 


This monograph, one of a series written 
primarily for biochemists, holds much in- 
terest and value for veterinarians and many 
others having an interest in livestock. It 
contains an extensive factual coverage of 
“rumenology,” is well-condensed, and help- 
fully gives cross references to pages con- 
taining specific subject matter. The con- 
tents provide good supplemental material 
for use in conjunction with the basic rumen 
physiology given so well in Duke’s textbook. 

The main body of the contents has been 
subdivided under microbiology, carbohy- 
drate and volatile fatty acid metabolism, 
absorption, and rumen function and dys- 
function. The chapter on nitrogen metabo- 
lism is relatively complete. The discussions 
of microbiology and rumen dysfunction 
probably would appear adequate from the 
standpoint of most persons interested in 
basic aspects of rumen function. Veteri- 
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narians, however, may wish it had been 
possible to include more information con- 
cerning clinical applications. 

Occasionally, items of minor consequence 
give the impression that they are qualified 
more than necessary. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the remark that it is assumed micro- 
bial protein is digested as in monogastric 
animals. Available data appear to justify a 
conclusion stronger than mere assumption. 
Or again, the inference that low level feed- 
ing of antibiotics does not materially influ- 
ence rumen bacterial populations seems to 
belittle their effect more than present evi- 
dence seems to indicate. 

Certainly the authors should be com- 
mended for their accomplishment; the prod- 
uct is excellent—[Metabolism in the Ru- 
men. By E. F. Annison and Dyfed Lewis. 84 
pages. 63 illustrations. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.] 
—H. R. CONRAD and W. D. POUNDEN. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Animal Care Panel's 
Tenth Annual Meeting 


Presentation of the Charles A. Griffin 
Award, the election of officers, and technical 
reports arranging from “Animals in Space” 
to “Design of Animal Quarters” highlighted 
the tenth annual session of the Animal Care 
Panel at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 28-31, 1959. 

More than 750 medical investigators, su- 
pervisors of laboratory animal colonies, 
veterinarians, animal caretakers, techni- 
cians, animal breeders, and _ laboratory 
equipment suppliers from the United States, 
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Dr. Bennett J. Cohen, president of the Animal Care 
Panel, is shown presenting his welcoming address 
at the 10th annual meeting of the association, 
Oct. 28, 1959. 


Mexico, Canada, and Great Britain attended 
the three-day meeting. 

The Animal Care Panel’s vast program | 
was divided into six major areas of discus- 
sion, including: genetics, housing and man- 
agement, nutrition, equipment—technique 
and facilities, germ-free animals, and dis- 
eases. 

Outstanding authorities in the field of 


Officers of the 
Animal Care Panel 


for 1959-1960 
are, left to right 
—Drs. Bennett J. 


Cohen, director, 
University of Cali- 
fornia, Los An- 
geles, medical 
center vivarium, 
re-elected _presi- 
dent; Melvin M. 
Rabstein, chief, 
animal farm divi- 
sion, biological 
warfare laborato- 
ries, Fort Detrick, 


Md., vice-presi- 
dent; Robert J. 
Flynn, Argonne 


National Laborato- 
ries, Lemont, Iil., 
re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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laboratory animal care reported on the uses 
of research animals in space medicine, the 
research possibilities offered by genetically 
controlled laboratory animals, and the pos- 
sibilities of modifying genetically controlled 
laboratory animals for specific purposes. 


Animal Care Panel Elects Officers 


Dr. Bennett J. Cohen, director of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, medical 
center vivarium, was re-elected president. 

Dr. Melvin M. Rabstein, chief, animal farm 
division, biological warfare laboratories, 
Fort Detrick, Md., was selected as vice- 
president of the Animal Care Panel and 
Dr. Robert J. Flynn, Argonne National 
Laboratories, Lemont, IIl., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Henthorne Receives Charles A. 
Griffin Award 


The 1959 Charles A. Griffin Award was 
presented to Dr. Robert D. Henthorne (OSU 
43) in recognition of his contributions in 
promecting and developing high standards 
for the production and use of disease-free 
animals on October 28, the first day of the 
tenth annual meeting of the Panel. 

The Award cited him “as having brought 
to biology and medicine the point of view 
of the veterinarian, the imagination of the 
true research scientist, and the tireless en- 
ergy of the dedicated research investigator.” 


Sciences was organized at the first meeting 


Dr. Bennett J. Cohen, 
president of the Animal 
Care Panel, presents the 
1959 Charles A. Griffin 
Award to Dr. Robert D. 
Henthorne (OSU ’43), in 
recognition of his work 
in promoting and de- 
veloping high standards 
for the production and 
use of disease-free ani- 
mals. 
The Charles A. Griffin 
Award is presented an- 
nually to the person 
who most significantly 
advances the concepts 
of improved laboratory 
animal quality. 


Dr. Henthorne presently is chief of the 
Animal Laboratory Division of Microbio- 
logical Associates, Inc., in Bethesda, Md. 
From June, 1956, to September, 1957, he was 
head of the Department of Animal Research 
and Development of the U. S. Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratories in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

In addition, Dr. Henthorne served as chief 
of the animal husbandry division of the 
U. S. Army’s Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center for three years and as chief of the 
veterinary branch of the U. S. Army Chem- 
ical Center in Bethesda, Md., for three years. 

The Griffin Award was established in 
1956 in honor of the late, Charles A. Griffin, 
veterinary bacteriologist at the New York 
State Department of Health Laboratories in 
Albany, N.Y., who devoted much of his 
career to developing colonies of laboratory 
animals free of many serious infectious 
diseases. 


International Nutrition Congress 
Meets September, 1960 


The Fifth International Congress on Nu- 
trition will be held at the Sheraton Park 
and Shoreham Hotels in Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 1-7, 1960. 

The International Union of Nutritional 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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of the Congress in London in 1946. In the 
intervening years, Congresses have been 
held in Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
France. 

Participation grew to 360 registrants from 
32 countries at the Third International Con- 
gress in Amsterdam in 1954. Attendance 
reached $00 at the Fourth International 
Congress in Paris in 1957, and is expected 
to total over 2,500 at the Congress meeting 
in Washington in 1960. 

The International Union of Nutritional 
Sciences has demonstrated its effectiveness 
in accomplishing efficient communication 
among nutritional scientists from all parts 
of the world, increasing the number of 
exchange fellowships, promoting high stand- 
ards in nutritional research, and maintain- 
ing effective liaison with other internation- 
al bodies interested primarily in nutritional 
advancement. 

An all-day symposium on “World Food 
Needs and Food Resources,” on September 
6, will be the main feature of the scientific 
program. The remainder will consist of 
seven half-day sessions. A three-hour panel 
discussion by invited participants will be 
a feature of each of these seven sessions. 

Special programs of ten-minute papers 
reporting unpublished original research will 
be presented concurrently with the panel 
discussions and, as far as necessary, con- 
currently with one another. 

An entertainment program is being ar- 
ranged for all registrants of the Congress, 
including a number of special events for as- 
sociate members. 


Dr. F. R. Booth Becomes 
AAHA Executive Secretary 


Headquarters Move to Indiana 


On Jan. 1, 1960, Dr. Frank R. Booth 
(MSU ’32) assumed the duties of executive 
secretary of the American Animal Hospital 
Association on a full-time basis and moved 
its national headquarters to Elkhart, Ind. 

It became necessary to enlarge the Asso- 
ciation’s administrative staff due to the 
rapidly increasing membership which re- 
quires inspection before acceptance and due 
to the regular yearly inspection of all mem- 
ber hospitals. 

The purposes of the AAHA are: to ad- 
vance the professional interests of veteri- 
narians engaged in the hospitalization of 
small animals; to urge the provision of the 
best possible veterinary service through 


Jan. 15, 1960 


the medium of better hospital facilities; to 
foster maintenance of high standards in 
equipment and personnel; and to dissemi- 
nate helpful information to all veterinarians 


Dr. Frank R. Booth 


on hospital construction, maintenance, and 
methods, as well as care of the patient. 
The Association publishes a book, “Plan- 
ning Your Animal Hospital,” and inquiries 
about membership, or questions related to 
hospital facilities and construction are wel- 
come. Correspondence should be directed 
to Dr. Frank R. Booth, Executive Secre- 
tary, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. 


AAHA Coming Events 


Following are five meeting dates of the 
American Animal Hospital Association from 
January to March: 

Region 4—Jan. 31, 1960 

Biltmore Hotel 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Region 5—Feb. 1, 1960 

University of California 

Davis, Calif. 


Region 4—Feb. 14, 1960 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Region 1—Feb. 24-25, 1960 
Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 


Region 3—March 29-30, 1960 
Commodore Perry Hotel: 
Toledo, Ohio 


s/FrRANK R. Bootu, Executive Secretary. 
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Dr. J. Lieberman Reassigned at CDC 

Dr. James Lieberman (MID ’44), U. S. 
Public Health Service veterinarian, was re- 
cently appointed assistant chief of the Com- 
municable Disease Center’s Training Branch. 

In this position, he has direct supervision 
of television and radio functions as well as 
various activities in the field of training and 
educational publications. Dr. Lieberman also 
retains his position as branch consultant in 
veterinary education and training. 

Shortly after receiving his M.P.H. degree 


Dr. James Lieberman 


from the University of Minnesota’s School of 
Public Health in 1947, Dr. Lieberman was 
commissioned in the U. S. Public Health 
Service and assigned to its district office in 
Kansas City, Mo. Since then, he has occupied 
key technical and administrative posts 
throughout the Service. 

He is a consultant to the World Health 
Organization having served, in 1955, as sec- 
retary of the advisory group on veterinary 
public health in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
again, in 1959, as secretary of the seminar 
on teaching public health in schocls of vet- 
erinary medicine in the Americas. 

A former secretary of the Conference 
of Public Health Veterinarians, Dr. Lieber- 
man is currently a member of the program 
area committee on radiological health of the 
American Public Health Association and a 
newly elected member of its governing 
council. 

In addition, he is chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Medical Train- 
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ing Aids, a federal body concerned with 
critical review of training aid projects of 
member governmental agencies. 


New York is 23rd State to Qualify as 
Modified-Certified Brucellosis Area 

On Nov. 5, 1959, New York became the 
23rd state—the eighth state this year—to 
qualify as a modified-brucellosis area in the 
national fight against this costly disease of 
cattle. 

Other states that have achieved certifica- 
tion during 1959 are: Tennessee, Oregon, 
Arizona, Maryland, Nevada, Massachusetts, 
and West Virginia. Achieving certification 
earlier were Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

Other progress reports in the national 
campaign show that, to date, 1,781 counties 
or 56 per cent of the total of 3,152 in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands have achieved certification —USDA, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 14, 1959. 


New Grade for Veterinary Trainees — 


Students who have completed their third 
year in an accredited veterinary school will 
be eligible to apply for employment with the 
USDA, Agricultural Research Service, dur- 
ing the summer of 1960, at Grade GS-7 with 
a salary at the rate of $4,980 per annum. 

During the school vacation months, the 
trainees will assist federal veterinarians in 
the fields of animal disease control and 
eradication, meat inspection, supervision of 
the manufacture of virus and serum, and 
public stockyards inspection, among other 
activities. 

The summer training program is one 
means intended to acquaint future veteri- 
narians of the opportunities for success- 
ful and satisfying careers in the field of 
veterinary medicine in the USDA. 


Among the States and Provinces 


District of Columbia 
WasuincTon, D. C.—At the fifth annual 
meeting of the District of Columbia V.M.A., 
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held Oct. 13, 1959 (see the JOURNAL, Jan. 
1, 1960, p. 42), at Walter Reed Army Insti- 
tute of Research, Dr. Clarence D. Stein (UP 
11) was presented with the Association’s 
Award of Merit for 1959. 

Dr. Stein entered the Meat Inspection Di- 
vision of the USDA after graduation from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He served 
in a number of cities until 1930, when he 


Dr. Clarence D. Stein 


moved to Washington. He retired in 1956, 
after 45 years of service. 
An authority on infectious diseases of do- 


The 14 charter members 
of the lowa Society for 
Animal Fertility Evalua- 
tion are: 
Bottom row, left to right 
—Drs. Virgil M. Rein- 
hart, Norway; Harry Mc- 
Creedy, Ottumwa; Roger 
L. Larson, Greenville; jay 
©. Bell, Fairfield; Wen- 
dell J. Kopp, Lenox; and 
Craig L. Larson, Creston. 
Top row, left to right — 
Drs. Shirbroun; Boyd 
Merrick, Manilla; Robert 
Overland, Decorah; Le- 
Roy Rasmusson, Clarks- 
ville; Frank Peak, Knox- 
ville; Harvey Arand, 
Indianola; C. H. Manna- 
smith, Red Oak; Robert 
Gubser, Bagley. 
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mestic animals, Dr. Stein has contributed 
more than 40 scientific articles in his field. 
He has also made contributions to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and The Merck’s Vet- 
erinary Manual. Due to his work with an- 
thrax, Dr. Stein has also been awarded the 
USDA’s Superior Service Award. 


Governor Docking proclaimed the week of Oct. 19-24, 
1959, as Veterinary Medicine Week in Kansas. 
With Governor Docking (above) as he signed the proc- 
lamation are, left to right—Lowell Novy, student 
chairman for K. S. U.’s veterinary school open house; 
Dean E. E. Leasure, president-elect of the AVMA; Dr. L. 
D. Jernigan, right, president of the Kansas VMA. 


lowa 


Ames, A New Ipea.—The Iowa Society for 
Animal Fertility Evaluation was formed by 
14 veterinarians who completed a fertility 


Kansas 


Foreign News 


Philippines 


Philippine Veterinary Clinical 
Staff and Clinicians » » » 


Senior and junior clinicians, and the clinical staff 
of the College of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City, Philip- 
pines. 
The members of the clinical staff are seated in the 
second row, from left to right (5th to the 9th)— 
Dr. J. B. Aranez, surgery; Dean L. M. Yutuc, direc- 
tor; Dr. A. C. Gonzaga, pharmacy; Dr. J. V. Tacal, 
Jr., medicine and ambulatory clinic; and Dr. T. M. 
Topacio, Jr., clinical pathology. 
The curriculum committee of the College has re- 
cently forwarded to the proper university authori- 
ties, for approval, a six-year curriculum, includ- 
ing thesis work, to keep abreast of the recent 
trends in veterinary education. 


(Iowa continued .. .) 


evaluation post-graduate refresher course 
conducted by Dr. John B. Herrick, extension 
veterinarian, and the Obstetrics Depart- 
ment of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Iowa State University, Ames, Nov. 
23-24, 1959. 

The purpose of the society is to establish 
uniformity in fees, forms, and techniques. 
Dr. Richard Shirbroun of Coon Rapids was 
made president, and Dr. Herrick, secretary. 


Oregon 


PorTLAND, Paciric NorTHWEST VETERINARY 
CONFERENCE.—The Pacific Northwest Vet- 
erinary Associations Conference will be 
held in Portland, Feb. 4-6, 1960, at the Ben- 
ton Hotel. 

The Oregon V.M.A. will play host to its 
colleagues from British Columbia, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Speakers on the program will include: 
Drs. S. F. Scheidy, AVMA president; Rue 
Jensen, dean, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Colorado State University; J. A. Archi- 
bald, editor-in-chief, Canadian Veterinary 
Journal: Herb G. Stoenner, Hamilton, Mont.; 
E. C. Stone, dean, College of Veterinary 
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Medicine, Washington State University; and 
Werner Heuschele, director of the San 
Diego Zoo. 


Deaths 


*W. H. Boynton (COR ’08), 78, long- 
time professor of veterinary science at the 
University of California and noted research- 
er in such diseases as rinderpest, anaplas- 
mosis, and hog cholera, died in Berkeley, 
Calif., Nov. 10, 1959. 

Born in Grass Valley, Calif., in 1881, Dr. 
Boynton pursued undergraduate studies at 
the University of California before enroll- 
ing at Cornell University to study veteri- 
nary medicine. 

After graduation, he taught pathology 
there for two years, and then went to the 
Philippine Islands where he was engaged in 
research and control work on cattle rinder- 
pest. 

During his 14 years in the Islands, he 
served as dean of the veterinary school 
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from 1914 to 1918 and was chief of the Phil- 
ippine Bureau of Agriculture’s research 
laboratory from 1918 to 1924. His work 
on rinderpest resulted in the development 
of the first successful rinderpest vaccine 
prepared from inactivated virus. 


Dr. W. H. Boynton 
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Upon his return to the states in 1924, Dr. 
Boynton was appointed professor veterinary 
science at the University of California in 
Berkeley. While there, he started work on 
hog cholera with the goal of developing an 
immunizing agent without the use of virulent 


virus; the result: the so-called Boynton 
tissue vaccine. 

Since 1945, his work on hog cholera has 
been devoted largely to cultivation of the 
virus in tissue cultures and he was able to 
modify the virus by serial passage in these 
cultures. 

Even after his retirement from the Uni- 
versity in 1949, he continued his research 
as professor emeritus and was working in 
his laboratory on the day he died. 

Dr. Boynton made the first diagnosis of 
anaplasmosis in the United States, and his 
researches on this disease conti1buted much 
to the understanding of its transmission, the 
role of wild deer as carriers, and the im- 
portance of ticks as vectors. 

Surviving are his wife, a brother, a 
daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Ralph R. Downing (TH ’12), 71, East St. 
Louis, Ill., died Oct. 28, 1959. He had retired 
from practice last year. 
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Women’s 
Auxiliary 


Illinois 


Preor1a.—The Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Mississippi Valley V.M.A. met Nov. 4-5, 
1959, for its 22nd annual convention at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria. 

The Auxiliary scheduled a luncheon, a 
tour through the Cilco House of Ideas, a 
brunch, a business meeting, and a buffet and 
dance during the two-day convention. 

Mrs. Ralph Ruggles, Moline, who attended 
the XVIth International Congress in Madrid, 
Spain, last August, presented an interesting 
description of her trip. 

Operation “Communication,” a relay tele- 
phone schedule including the entire mem- 
bership, was explained by Mrs. Glenn Case, 
Kewanee. A relay of Christmas greetings 
from member to member on December 20 
initiated the rapid communication system. 

Officers for the next year are: Mrs. R. C. 
Williams, Moline, president; Mrs. William 
Beer, Aledo, president-elect; and Mrs. 
George Fehrenbacher, Wyoming, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE, SOUTHERN V.M.A.—Eleventh 
annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Southern V.M.A. was held Nov. 2, 1959, 
in the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. Mrs. 
Clyde Young, Mocksville, N. C., presided. 
Mrs. Young recognized special guests and 
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AVMA president, Dr. Sam Scheidy, also 
extended greetings to the Auxiliary. The 
highlight of the meeting was a talk on pub- 
lic relations given by Mrs. James I. Corn- 
well, Asheville, N. C. 

The following were elected to office: 
Mrs. A. W. Rice, Va., president; Mrs. E. E. 
Chambers, Tenn., president-elect; Mrs. T. I. 
Maddox, Ky., first vice-president; Mrs. 
F. L. Whilhoit, Ga., second vice-president; 
Mrs. James T. Dixon, N. C., secretary; and 
Mrs. M. P. Sauce, Md., treasurer. 

s/Maccre Drxon, SECRETARY. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. V.M.A.—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania V. M. A. held 
its annual meeting October 2, in Philadel- 
phia. 

The president, Mrs. David Rice, of Warren, 
presided. Mrs. Samuel Rice, Butler, gave a 
report of the national meeting held in Kan- 
sas City. A highlight of the meeting was a 
visit to new Bolton Center, a clinic for large 
animals owned and operated in conjunction 
with the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
John Stefanick, Sharon, president; Mrs. 
John Shelly, Bethlehem, president-elect; 
Mrs. F. J. Cavanaugh, Quakertown, treasur- 
er; Mrs. J. Robert Brown, New Castle, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. S. F. Scheidy, Bryn Mawr, 
membership secretary. 

The Auxiliary voted to continue contribu- 
tions to the AVMA Research and Student 
Loan funds and to the Senior Student 
Award. It has also increased the amount of 
its Student Loan Fund to $500 (This sum 
was made available for the 1959-1960 school 
term to a senior in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Pennsyivania.). 

s/Mrs. J. Ropert Brown, Secretary. 


Officers of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Pennsyl- 
vania V.M.A. are, left to 
right—Mrs. F. J. Cava- 
naugh, treasurer; Mrs. J. 
R. Brown, secretary; Mrs. 
David Rice, past presi- 
dent; Mrs. John Stefa- 
nick, president; Mrs. S. 
F. Scheidy, membership 
secretary. 
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can be effectively treated with 
SUSPENSION 


CHLOROMYCETIN™ 
PALMITATE 


LONGER DURATION OF BLOOD LEVELS 


VERY PALATABLE 
CONVENIENT AND PRACTICAL 


SUSPENSION CHLOROMYCETIN PALMITATE provides wide antibacterial effectiveness 
characteristic of Chioromycetin. 


Suspension Chloromycetin Palmitate 

(suspension chloramphenicol, Parke-Davis) 

is supplied in 

jie 60-cc. bottles, each 4-cc. (teaspoonful) 


LITERATURE representing 125 mg. of Chloromycetin. 
AVAILABLE 
ON 
REQUEST 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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bactericidal action 
promptly controls 
symptoms in 

93-95%" of calves 


no development of 
resistant bacterial 
strains or of 


cross-resistance 


for calf scours 
enteritis 
NTEFUR 


Remissions of calf scours following treatment with ENTEFUR 
have been of a dramatic nature and uniformly high. In wide- 
spread field tests, cure rates of 93% and 95% have been ob- 
tained.!-2 

ENTEFUR is a bolus containing the new antibacterial nitro- 
furan, FURAMAZONE® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm., and 
bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, anti- 
diarrheal action. FURAMAZONE is a new nitrofuran selected 
for its specific bactericidal activity against gram-negative and 
gram-positive enteric bacteria, including the virulent strains 
of E. coli found in calf enteritis. 

ENTEFUR is nontoxic even when administered in doses well 
above therapeutic levels. 

Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in box of 24. 


1. Osborne, J. C. in New Horizons in Chemotherapy. Proceedings of First 
Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. In press. 
2. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 38: 3 (Jan.) 1957. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page 


History.—This 2-year-old Quarter horse filly had bruised the pastern area of 
the left hind limb several months previously. Lateral and posteroanterior radio- 


graphs were taken of the enlarged pastern region. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Hypertrophic degenerative arthritis (osteoarthritis) at the 
proximal interphalangeal joint of a filly. 


Comment.—There is uneven joint space at the proximal interphalangeal joint 
with slight lipping at the posterior margin of the joint with cystic degeneration 
of the bone at the distal end of the first phalanx. These are associated with the 
hypertrophic degenerative arthritis. 


The owner was given an unfavorable prognosis and, at his request, no treat- 
ment was instituted. It is believed that hydrocortisone injections into the joint 
space would have given temporary relief. 

This report was submitted by William D. Carlson, D.V.M., Ph. D.. radiologist, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine. Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of interesting cases which 
are suitable for publication. 


New Laboratory for Fort Dodge 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., is building this new multimillion-dollar laboratory build- 
ing, with completion scheduled for next summer. It will cover an area of 2'/, acres on the 
company’s biological farm near the city of Fort Dodge, lowa, and will contain biological, 
pharmaceutical and product development laboratories, and a large warehouse. 
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TO TREAT OR PREVENT 
SURFACE INFECTIONS 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofurazone 


bactericidal against a wide range of gram- 
negative and gram-positive organisms / 
negligible development of bacterial resist- 
ance / nontoxic to mammalian tissue / no 
bacterial cross-resistance / no cross-sensi- 
tization to other agents / stable and effective 
in presence of blood, pus, milk, serum 


FU RACI N soluble powder veterinary 


in bacterial infections of the eye and ear, 
operative wounds, burns 

Formula and Supply: Furactn 0.2% in 
polyethylene glycol. 

Plastic “puff” bottle of 10 Gm. 


F U RACI N dressing veterinary 


dressing veterinary with anesthetic 


SPREAD 


in wounds, burns, ulcers, pyodermas, osteo- 
myelitis of compound fractures, secondary 
bacterial infections 

Formulas and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in a 
water-soluble base. Jars of 5 oz. and 1 lb. 
_ Furacin Dressing Veterinary with Anes- 
thetic contains butacaine sulfate 0.5%. Tube 
of % oz. and jar of 1 lb. 


FU RACI N solution veterinary 


especially useful for treating painful lesions 
—can be applied directly or with atomizer 
Formula and Supply: Furactn 0.2% in a 
water-miscible liquid of polyethylene glycol 
and water. Bottles of 1 pint, 1 gal., and 500 

; cc. with rubber stopper. 

2 Available from your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials — 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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AQnem IC contains 75 mg. of completely absorbable iron- 


dextran per cc.—150 mg. per 2 cc. dose. 


WQnem ic gives fullest protection from a single injection— 


no “anemic dip’”’ in hemoglicbin levels at 3 
weeks of age. 


e FOR PROFESSIONAL USE ONLY 
WQnemic 


will be reserved exclusively for professional 
distribution. 


ARMOUR \crerinary DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
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“ARMOUR PITUITAR\ HORMO 
REPARATION s B FOR VETERINARY USE 


FSH-p 


Purified Pituitary Follicle Stimulating Hormone 


For treatment of genital infantilism, gonadal regression, 
incomplete follicular development, persistent luteal cysts, 
aspermia. Vials of 50 mg. (lyophilized). 


Pituitary Luteinizing Hormone 


Used to effect prompt ovulation, treatment of follicular 
cysts. Preferred treatment of aberrant estrus due to luteal 
cysts. Jn the male, promotes production and release of 
the male hormone. Vials of 5 cc. (lyophilized) packaged 
with 5 ce. vial P.L.H. diluent. 


Purified Oxytocic Principle 


To precipitate labor and accelerate normal parturition; 
for dystocia due to uterine inertia; promotes uterine con- 
traction when desired; stimulates milk letdown. Vials of 
10 cc. and 30 cc. (20 U.S.P. Units per cc.). 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


® 


i 
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Boston and New York were again the meet- 
ing sites in 1878. Communications were re- 

ceived from the American Vet- 
1878 erinary College, Cornell, Toron- 

to, Montreal and the University 

of Illinois regarding a proposed 
Congress of American Veterinary Colleges. 
Each school seemed afraid it would be called 
upon to meet with representatives of some col- 
lege in disreputable standing. Such a conven- 
tion being unlikely to succeed under the cir- 
cumstances, a committee was formed to con- 
tinue efforts to effect such a meeting. 

At the semi-annual meeting, Alexandre 
Liautard was granted a request to increase the 
size of the American Veterinary Review and to 
reduce the subscription price from $5.00 to 
$4.00. Apparently dissatisfied with restrictions 
placed by the Association upon his manage- 
ment of the Review, Liautard expressed a wish 
at the annual meeting to resign the editorship. 
Evidently there was no one better qualified to 
run the publication, so he was unanimously re- 
elected editor, and instructed to “select such 
assistants as he chose, and to conduct the Re- 
view in whatever manner would in his best 


judgment conduce to its success.” 

This was what Liautard wanted as a step 
toward gaining control of the Review. He can 
hardly be accused of desiring more than the 
satisfaction of conducting it as he saw fit, for 
he could have made much more money devoting 
the same time to his practice. 

In his report as chairman of the Committee 
on Education, Liautard observes: “Our people 
are ignorant of what constitutes the elements 
of education of the veterinarian, and that for 
the public as yet, our profession, the business 
of a horse doctor, of the cow leech, of the 
gelders, are all the same. The veterinary edu- 
cation of the people, then, is, I think, a sub- 
ject which is worthy our attention and deserv- 
ing some of our efforts. 

Professor D. M. McEachran of Montreal was 
elected to honorary membership, and eleven 
new members were admitted, including J. F. 
Winchester, who later became president of the 
Association. With the admission of 27 new 
members in three years, it is evident that the 
fortunes of the Association were looking up. 
The officers of the previous year were re- 
elected. 

Papers were presented on “Spavin,” by Wm. 
Bryden: on “Parenchymatous Injections,” and 
on “Melanemia,” by A. Liautard. A. A. Hol- 
combe, secretary, read “Acute Inflammation 
of the Air Passages and Pulmonary Emphyse- 


History of the AVMA 


ma, Arising From the Inhalation of Vegetable 
Smoke,” written by J. Myers, Jr. 


CHARLES PARKER LYMAN, F.R.C.V.S., 
ninth President of the USVMA, was born about 
1848 and received his veterinary degree at 
Edinburgh in 1874. In 1880 he became a Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. He served as Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine in the Agricultural College of Massa- 
chusetts, and from 1879-1881 investigated 
pleuropneumonia for the USDA in the United 
States and England. 

In 1882 he became professor of veterinary 
medicine in the veterinary department of Har- 
vard University, and the first Dean of this 
school in 1886, retaining both positions until 
the school closed in 1901. In 1895 as a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Cattle Commission 
he is credited with sponsoring compulsory 
tuberculin testing. 

Dr. Lyman joined the USVMA in 1875, and 
served as president from 1877 to 1879. He 
was the first president who was not one of the 
founding fathers. 

After the veterinary school at Harvard 
closed, Dr. Lyman seems to have dropped from 
sight. Even the veterinary journals did not re- 
cord his death, which occurred in California, 
Feb. 1, 1918. His son, Richard P. Lyman, was 
the first Dean of veterinary medicine at Michi- 
gan State. 


An early portrait of Alexandre Liautard, and a 
dog ward of the American Veterinary College 
about 1880. 
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Save blood... Save time... Save the animal 


HEMORRHAGE 


Dog *51 


& 
Contre) B | 9 


Dog 
1O min after 

A clinical demonstration. Conditions: Standard lip injury with Typical blotting paper rec- 
standard instrument. Wound blotted at 15 second intervals. Klot ord (15 sec. intervals). 

Bleeding time without KLOT 
administered 1cc/10 Ib. Identical procedure repeated using 
opposite lip. 


Here’s visible evidence that when hemorrhage 

is present, suspect, or anticipated, you can pre- Dog®5 

serve vitality, prevent serious blood loss, save ut 
valuable time, with KLOT. It acts directly need 

on the traumatized or pathologic tissue. Its 

antiheparin action affords excellent hemostatic 

effect in shock conditions. Safe for all animals er ae Seen 


(15 second intervals). 


— orally or parenterally. Bleeding time 10 minutes 


after administration of one 
CTD* of KLOT—1 min. 45 
seconds—a 59% reduction. 


with KLOT 


*Calculated Therapeutic Dose: Small animals Icc/10 |b., 
large animals 5cc/100 lb. Supplied in 60cc vials. 


VETERINARY DIVISION THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS CO. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


DALLAS CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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Council to Study Future Needs 


The AVMA Council on Public Health and 
Regulatory Veterinary Medicine, meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 30, 1959, adopted a project de- 
signed to determine the needs of the profes- 
sion in terms of public health and regulatory 
activities. Some basic facts to be learned: 
the number of veterinarians now engaged in 
this type of work; classification of their 
duties, responsibilities, and salary ranges; 
the vacancies existing, and the factors which 
preclude filling such vacancies; and the pro- 
jected manpower requirements for the next 
10-year period. 

The Council also recommended to the 
Board of Governors that the AVMA actively 
support a supplementary appropriation for 
the brucellosis eradication program for the 
current year (1959-1960) and an appropria- 
tion at a higher level for the next fiscal year. 

The Disease Review Committee made 
further plans to publish, during 1960, com- 
prehensive reports on leptospirosis and Q 
fever and selected the interrelationship be- 
tween human and animal tuberculosis as a 
topic to be reviewed next. 

The Council’s representatives to the AMA 
Council on Rural Health reported that they 
had attended a meeting of the latter and had 
presented the veterinary viewpoint pertain- 
ing to the sale of antibiotics to laymen, use 
of veterinary drugs by laymen, and the 


Members attending the October meeting of the 
Council on Public Health and Regulatory Veteri- 
nary Medicine were, seated: Drs. C. L. Campbell, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; D. W. Glascock, Papillion, Neb.; 
K. F. Wells, Ottawa, Canada; and Brig. Gen. 

Russell McNellis, Washington, D.C. . 


Standing: Drs. E. $. Tierkel, Atlanta, Ga.; R. K. 

Anderson, St. Paul, Minn.; C. D. Van Houweling, 

Washington, D. C.; H. G. Geyer, Columbus, Ohio; 
and S. L. Hendricks, Des Moines, lowa. 


threat to livestock and rural health posed by 
rabies. 

The Council was told that from 20 to 22 
per cent of the students graduating from 
veterinary schools this year would enter 
veterinary military service. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Sec- 
tion 1, Article I, of the Bylaws, the names of 
applicants who are not members of con- 
stituent associations shall be published in the 
JOURNAL. Written comments received by 


KHAN, MOHAMMAD A. A. 
Pakistan Animal Husbandry Research Institute Peshawar, 
West Pakistan. 
G.B.V.C., Bengal Veterinary College, 1932. 
Vouchers: Carl Olson and S. H. McNutt. 


RAO, KARKALA TRIVIKRAMA 
1114 Bluemont Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 
B.V.Sc., Madras Veterinary College, 1947. 
Vouchers: E. E. Leasure and 1. S. Folse. 


WILSON, FRANK DEVASAGAYARAJ 
1019 Bluemont Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 


the Executive Secretary from any active 
member regarding the application as pub- 
lished, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to accept- 
ance of the application. 


B.V.Sc., Madras Veterinary College, 1940. 
Vouchers: E. E. Leasure and D. S. Folse. 


GANAPATHY, M. S. 
1114 Bluemont Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 
B.V.Sc., Madras Veterinary College, 1940. 
Vouchers: E. E. Leasure and D. S. Folse. 


HEGDE, VONTHIBETTU RAVIVARMA 
1114 Bluemont Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 
B.V.Sc., Madras Veterinary College, 1942. 
Vouchers: E. E. Leasure and D. S. Folse. 
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therapeutically effective 


i 


A 
—at dosages up to 1/20 


those of prednisone or 
prednisolone 


—at a cost per treatment 
ranging from 1/2 to 1/3 
the prednisteroids 


for primary therapy 
of inflammatory, allergic,rheumatic, 
metabolic and dermatologic con- 
ditions responsive to corticosteroids 


for supportive therapy 
in posterior paresis in canines, con- 
junctivitis and other ocular dis- 
orders, laminitis, severe stress con- 
ditions, traumatic shock, surgery 


Azium Tablets 0.25 mg., half-scored, 
bottles of 100 and 1000 


Azium Aqueous Suspension, boxes of 
6, 36, 72 and 144: 


0.5 mg. per cc., 10 cc. vial 
2.0 mg. per cc., 5 cc. vial 


Azium,* brand of dexamethasone. 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Council on Research of the AVMA an- 

nounces the availability of a number of 

fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1960-1961. 


The recipient of a fellowship must be a 

veterinarian and a citizen of the United 

States or Canada. Veterinary students who 

expect to graduate at the end of the cur- 

rent school year and who wish to follow 

a career in research may apply for a fel- 
lowship. 


The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1960. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 


persons should secure and submit appli- 

cations as early as possible to insure their 

file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Coun- 
cil on Research will meet in March to con- 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual, the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general, the stipends range 

from $100 monthly and upward. * 


Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Secretary, 
AVMA Council on Research, 600 S. Michigan - 


the secretary of the Council. Qualified 


Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


WATER AN ESSENTIAL 
IN DOG’S NUTRITION 


carbohydrates throughout the body. It makes 
up seventy per cent of the dog’s body weight 
and is maintained at a fairly constant level. 
If the dog has access to water, he’ll adjust 
his water intake in proportion to the amount 
of food he eats. But if he doesn’t get enough 
water, dehydration, a nutritional deficiency 
symptom, will occur. 

Since water is an easily obtainable and 
cheap nutrient, there is no excuse for 
deficiency of it in a dog’s diet. 


NOW! CATTLE EAR TAGGING 
WITH HALF THE PRESSURE! 


Patent Pending 


Keeping a supply of fresh water where 
the dog can reach it is an assurance that he 
is getting one of the major nutrients re- 
quired in the dog’s daily diet, states the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, New York. 

Water is a nutrient and it helps transport 
the other nutrients such as proteins and 


NATIONAL 
BAND & TAG co. 


APPLICATOR 

Maximum leverage with 

minimum pressure! 

No lost tags from ‘“‘weak"’ 

applications! 

Tags Pp ” 9 P 

— won't fall out! 

No tagging fatigue — no swol- 

len, sore hands. 

HASCO STYLE 56 EAR TAG Specially d 

with POW-R-CAPS! Tamper-proof! Self- Piercing! ‘self. Sealey! 

Rounded post minimizes ear puncture — avoids infection. 

Colors and DHIA Unified Numbering System available. Used 

by DHIA Assoc. Artificial Breeder, etc. in connection with uni- 


fied numbering system. 
Largest Selection! Best Quality! Eco- [ 


DOG TAGS 


DOG TAG 
@ CITY DOG 
3 


LICENSE 


@ RABIES CON- 
‘NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., | 


and Oldest 
‘Manufacturing 
Specialists 


4 fer 


Quantity discounts available to state, 
municipal and county organizations. 


TROL PRO- 
GRAMS 
Address Corespondence 
to P.O. BOX 6-254 


Write for Free Catalog! 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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If you are reading this maga- 
zine, it’s safe to conclude 
that you are concerned with 


the welfare of dogs—both per- 
sonally and professionally. 


Swift’s staff of Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
share your interest in the good 
health of dogs. You can trust 
their concern, their care, their 
sense of responsibility for your 
dogs’ nutrition to be as sincere 
as your own. That is why you 
can feed or recommend any 
type of Pard, with confidence. 


YOUR DOG 


"aM. 


On 


A dog instinctively prefers 
foods which have liberal quan- 
tities of animal proteins, and 
every Pard product supplies— 
in just the right ratio—all the 
nutrients dogs need. As you 
know only too well, just one 
amino acid deficiency can cause 
the failure of the entire diet. 
All Pard products—whether 
canned or dry—contain all ten 
of the essential amino acids. 


The meat meal, soy, fish, and 
milk by-products used in Pard 


high in Meat Protein 


Crunchers are the richest nat- 
ural sources of the amino acids 
required by dogs. 


In canned Pard—regular or 
with Beef Gravy—the meat 
used is beef, together with beef 
by-products—supplemented, 
of course, with soy grits, cereal, 
yeast and minerals for protein 
balance, carbohydrate energy, 
vitamins and minerals. That’s 
why we say “‘beef up’”’ your dog 
diets with Pard—high in meat 
protein. 


LIKE YOU... SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
Ib. bags and smaller 
sizes. Mixes quickly and 
sleanly. 


YEAR 


NOW two kinds 
of Pard in cans 

Variety—alternate reg- 
vlar Pard and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. 
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The Miracle 


nv “men gre walking the streets today because of 

‘surv that allowed them to sur- 
“vive the rugged elements of the sea? 
cat Tot of thesemen who are 

mighty thankful for the life-saving. devices contained 


thankful to the who ‘still believes iin free!” 
enterprise. A faithothat helps him to survive the rugged 
elements presented ‘the increased 
large corporate giants 1 his 
Your continued cup Independalll Veterinary Sup- 
pliers is the best way for free enterprise to survive, 


> 

: 
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DIAMOND LABOF 
PPORT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT ETHICAL. 


When the Chips 
are Down... 


What counts most, 
next to your professional skill? 


Next in importance to your own knowledge and 
experience, there is no substitute for the quality 
products of America’s pharmaceutical industry. 


In hog cholera vaccines, for example, you have your 
choice of many fine immunizing agents. Haver-Lockhart 
of course sells every type made. That's part of our 

obligation to the veterinary profession. 


But among those we sell, there is one that we believe 
is preeminent: Alocine. End product of more than 30 years’ 
continuous reserach, Alocine is the vaccine “made in 
bottles, not in animals” — so it’s virtually free 

of variabilities in the host. 


Alocine reconstitutes fastest of all hog cholera vaccines — 
one-step solubility, in fact, with a double-ended needle. 


Alocine is never — never — sold to your clients at the 
corner drug store, under any label. 


And Alocine delivers immunity you can count on, when 
the chips are down. Haver-Lockhart, Kansas City. 


ALOCINE 


“takes the suspense out of hog-cholera immunizing” 


KANSAS city / Missouri 
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new products 


to put the IRON 


in envIRON 


C 
°pper and 4! 


“OR 
Ny) ng elemental iron 10° 
Copper Citrate in Sache 


x 

Iron Dextran Comp!®” 

For Veterinary Us only 
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100 mg. elemental iron per dose... with 
prompt, prolonged, nearly 100% utilization 


Contains: In each cc. the equivalent of 50 mg. elemental iron in complex with a 
dextran derivative, preserved with 0.5% phenol. 


Dosage: lron Dextran Complex is intended for intramuscular injection only, for the 
treatment of baby pigs 2 to 5 days old. A single 2 cc. injection (100 mg.) places usable 
iron in almost direct contact with the blood stream, where it is quickly distributed to 
red cell production centers and iron-storage tissues. Where indicated—especially in 
pigs spending part of their first three weeks on concrete—a second 2 cc. injection 
may be given at about three weeks (Purdue University). 


Supplied: 
Cost to DVM: 


2 cc. (10 doses) 
50 cc. (25 doses) 
100 cc. (50 doses) 


pushbutton ease eliminates costly lie 
supplements injected or natural iron sources 


Contains: Ferric ammonium citrate 3¥3 oz. (approximately 600 mg./cc., representing 
elemental iron 100 mg./cc. of the residual liquid) and copper citrate in saccharin- 
sweetened base of dextrose and sorbitol. 


Directions: Direct lron Bomb spray on the teats and udders of nursing sows and/or on 
concrete floor of pens. Repeat the treatment as needed, preferably each day. Iron Bomb 
delivers approximately 2 cc. in one second, sprayed over a distance up to 36 inches. 
With 157 cc. in each plastic-coated glass bottle, Iron Bomb supplies a total of 
15,700 mg. elemental iron. 


Supplied: 
Cost to DVM: 


2.15 
12-7 oz. (1.98 ea.)................ 23.76 -KANSAS CiTy, MISSOUR! PLAVER-LOCKHART 
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Vaccinating for 
Leptospirosis 


by Frank W. Binkley, D. V. M. 
research associate 
Haver-Lockhart Laboratories 


During the last 20 years—particularly in the 
last decade—leptospirosis has received an ex- 
haustive re-examination by both practitioners 
and research veterinarians. The resulting flood 
of information has permitted easier diagnostic 
methods and adequate measures for prevention 
and control. 


Prior to the development of Stoenner’s Plate 
Test all diagnostic work had to remain in the 
hands of laboratory technicians due to the fasti- 
diousness of the leptospiral organism. Research 
workers generally agree that this organism is one 
of the most difficult to work with in the routine 
of growing, recovering and ‘reproducing lepto- 
spira. Now, with the development of the Stoen- 
ner’s Plate Test (similar to the brucella plate 
test) every practicing veterinarian can do his 
own work to confirm or disprove a tentative diag- 
nosis. Although this test is still in the argumental 
stage, enough evidence has been accumulated to 
show that it has decidedly practical advantages 
over any other type of laboratory test developed 
so far for field use. With this armamentarium 
the practitioner can be surer of his decision as 
to a vaccination program. 


Vaccination program 


In vaccinating animals veterinarians face a 
number of variable factors including differences 
in herds, locales, degrees of exposure and clients’ 
viewpoints. However, some general rules can be 
applied to most cases: 


l. In leptospirosis-free areas the owner often 
wants animals vaccinated for possible future 
shipment into other areas. In this case a single 
dose of Leptospira Pomona Bacterin should 
suffice. 


2. In areas where leptospirosis is suspected 
but not endemic, two doses of Leptospira Po- 
mona Bacterin given six months apart should 
protect most herds. It has been established that 
6 to 12 months’ protection can be expected. 


3. In endemic areas veterinarians face a deli- 
cate problem in prescribing the correct type of 
program for a client’s herd. If a tentative diagno- 
sis of leptospirosis has been made, of first im- 
portance is a blood test to determine which ani- 
mals aie carriers and which ones have the 


4 


disease. Following this a decision must be made 
by the client as to how he wishes to eradicate 
leptospirosis from his herd. One or. more of the 
following suggestions can be made: 


a. Test and slaughter reactors. 
b. Test and clear up carriers or sick animals 
with massive doses of antibiotics. 

. Vaccinate the entire herd that has been ex- 
posed (Leptospira Pomona Bacterin should 
provide some protective immunity within 
7 to 10 days). 

. Revaccinate within 30 days. 

. Revaccinate 6 months later. 

Revaccinate yearly thereafter. 


. Blood test and vaccinate all new additions 
to the herd. 


One of the pitfalls of the program is that vac- 
cinated cattle generally will have a high reaction 
titre. Therefore the client should be given all 
vaccination records, and this information should 
preclude difficulties when he desires to sell ani- 
mals or enter them in fairs. 


Another precaution is to be alert for possible 
allergic reactions when cattle are revaccinated. 
Such reactions may occur owing to the rabbit 
serum content of lepto bacterins. Clients should 
be forewarned that reactions may take place. As 
a precaution, always have a supply of epine- 
phrine HCI on hand in case of allergic reactions. 


HAVER-LOCKHART 


LABORATORIES 


KANSAS city / MIssouRI 


Most Complete 
Veterinary Line 
in the 
Western Hemisphere 
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To: Doctors of Veterinary Medicine 


Subject: New Convenience in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Ocular 
Disorders among Animals 


From: Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 


To assist you in the routine and emergency treatment of a 
wide range of ocular disorders, we have introduced the 
V-E-T Set (Veterinary Eye Treatment Set), a boxed assortment 
of eight Alcon Sterile Ophthalmic preparations particularly 
suited for office use: 


FLUORESCEIN SODIUM 2% (diagnostic stain) 
ISOPTO ATROPINE 1% (mydriatic) 
ISOPTO CARBACHOL 1.5% (miotic, for immediate treatment 
of glaucoma) 
ISOPTO CETAMIDE (sulfacetamide solution) 
ISOPTO FRIN (phenylephrine and methylcellulose, a lubri- 
cant and tear-replacement) 
ISOPTO P-H-N 1.5% (polymyxin, 1.5% hydrocortisone, and 
neomycin) 
TETRACAINE HCl 0.5% (topical anesthetic) 
ZINCFRIN (zinc sulfate and phenylephrine, a mild astringent) 


All of the items are in Alcon's Drop-Tainer plastic packaging, 
which is non-breakable and non-spillable, and helps protect 

the contents against contamination during use. Included with 
the Set is a treatment table tray which holds the Drop-Tainers. 
The complete V-E-T Set costs only $9.32. 


Eye problems for which items in the V-E-T Set are indicated 
are discussed in Canine Ophthalmology, by Russell J. Beamer, 
D.V.M. If you have not yet obtained a copy of this publi- 
cation, drop us a note, and we will send you one free of 
charge. 


Alcon preparations, including the V-E-T Set, are immediately 
available from -- 


Albany Serum Company, Albany, Georgia 

Barber Veterinary Supply, Richmond, Virginia 
California Medical Supply, Pasadena, California 
Empire Veterinary Supply, Warsaw, New York 

Florida Veterinary Supply, Tampa, Florida 

Miller Veterinary Supply, Fort Worth, Texas 

Rocky Mountain Veterinary Supply, Denver, Colorado 
Standard Veterinary Products, Inc., New York City 


OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO - 


Alcom 


ALCON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Veterinary Department, P. O. Box 1959, Fort Worth 1, Texas 


A CompLete LINF OF STERILE OPHTHALMIC PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE Doctor OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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urised 


for control and therapy of 
URINARY INFECTIONS 


Nephritis, cystitis, urethral spasm, calculi... all are ben- 
efited by the unique dual action of URISED. Antispas- 
modic and antibacterial, it usually stops pain in a matter 
of minutes . . . overcomes common pathogens and ster- 
ilizes urine, without toxic manifestations or side effects. 


Soothes tissues and reduces pus-cell and bacterial count 
through the combined efficacy of methenamine, salol, 
methylene blue and benzoic acid . . . while atropine, hy- 
oscyamine and gelsemium keep smooth muscle relaxed 
all along the urinary tract, and quickly check painful 
spasm. Excellent for prolonged therapy . . . effective in 
either acid or alkaline urine . . . nontoxic and economical. 


Sold only to graduate Veterinarians 
Free clinical trial supply on request 


Veterinary Division 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY Chicago, tH. - San Francisco, Calif. 
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Tell your clients: 


“begin saving 


Healthy litters and sows come from 
a planned, complete-cyclic feeding program 


Too few hog breeders realize that anemia, 
scours, rickets, parasites, TGE, erysipelas and 
other pig-killers are directly or indirectly caused 
by poor nutrition before the pig is farrowed. 
Weak baby pigs are easy targets for disease — 
and are also the most frequently lost by the sow 
laying on them. 

Clearly, your clients should know that the 
easiest and cheapest method of keeping pig 
losses low is by proper sow nutrition, even before 
breeding. Tell them how RIBAD Il and CON-O- 
Mineral fortify pre-breeding rations by furnishing 


ample Vitamin A plus a balance of other essential 
nutrients. Then, during the gestation and lactation 
periods, when Vitamin A requirements go up 
five- and ten-fold, CON-O-Mineral and RIBAD |! 
keep sows in the best condition to develop 
strong, disease-resistant pigs. This means more 
pigs weaned...and at better weights. 

Get the full story of better profits through 
better nutrition in the all-new VpC LIVESTOCK 
FEED BOOK -— facts and formulas for both the 
veterinarian and his client. Write for your free 
copies now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral...CON-O-Mineral...Viamineral...RIBAD...Via-Z-Mineral...VpC Dog Food Supplement 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Jan. 19-21, 1960. 
F. B. Young, Waukee, lowa, secretary. 


Michigan State University. Thirty-seventh annual postgradu- 
ate conference for veterinarians. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Jan. 
20-21, 1960. W. W. Armistead, dean. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Utah, Sale Lake City, Jan. 21-23, 1960. 
For information contact: Dr. Douglas H. McKelvie, 1220 
South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah, or Dr. R. A. 
Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Heidleberg, Jackson, Miss., Jan. 23, 
1960. Joseph W. Branson, P.O. Box 4223, Fondren Sta., 
Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 25-27, 1960. 
B. S. Pomeroy, University of Minnesota, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 


Louisiana State University. Twenty-ninth annual short 
course for veterinarians. Pleasant Hall, Louisiana State 
University campus, Baton Rouge, Jan. 26-27, 1960. R. 
B. Lank, Department of Veterinary Science, Louisiana 
State University, chairman. 


North Carolina Veterinary-Nutrition Conference. Twenty- 
second annual veterinary conference in joint-session with 
the North Carolina Feed Industry. College Union, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, Jan. 27-28, 1960. E. G. 
Batte, chairman. 


Ontario Veterinary Association. Annual convention and 
trade exhibit. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Jan. 28-30, 
1960. W. E. Jolliffe, Suite 102, 97 Eglinton Ave., East, 
Toronto 12, Ont., registrar. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 31-Feb. 3, 
1960. R. E. Rebrassier, 1411 West Third Ave., Columbus 
12, Ohio, executive secretary. 


(Attention 1950 Ohio State University graduates.—A 
reunion of the Class of 1950 will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Ohio State V.M.A. meeting. Contact: the 
Reunion Committee, 36 Warden St., Springfield, Ohio). 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Feb. 1-2, 


BIO LABORATORIES INC. 


Qi 


ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
‘IS GNOD3S ON 


1960. J. B. Corcoran, P.O. Box 652, Stillwater, Okla., 
president. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Midwinter con- 
ference. University of California, Davis, Feb. 1-3, 1960. 
Mr. Kenneth Humphreys, 3004 16th St., San Francisco 
3, Calif., executive secretary. 


California, University of. Western Poultry Disease Con- 
ference. University of California, Haring Hall, Davis, 
Feb. 1, 1960. L. G. Raggi, chairman. 


Nebraska, University of. Conference on Swine Repopula- 
tion. University of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln 3, Feb. 3-5, 
1960. Inquiries should be directed to: Dr. E. Crosby 
Howe, Dept. of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 3. 


American Animal Hospital Association, Region 2. Annual 
meeting. Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 
6-8, 1960. R. P. Knowles, 2101 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami 
42, Fla., chairman. 


Colorado State University. Twenty-first annual conference 
for veterinarians. Glover Veterinary Hospital, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort 
Colling, Feb. 15-17, 1960. O. R. Adams, program chair- 
man. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-eighth 
annual convention. Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
Feb. 15-17, 1960. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., 
Des Plaines, Ill., executive secretary. 


Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Sixty-eighth an- 
nual meeting. Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 
21-23, 1960. Paul L. Spencer, P.O. Box 283, Jefferson 
City, Mo., secretary-treasurer. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association and Vita Vet 
Laboratories. Third symposium on therapeutic nutrition. 
State Board of Health Building, Indianapolis, March 4, 
1960. E. E. Slatter, Box 108, Marion, Ind., chairman. 


Foreign Meetings 


International Association of Veterinary Food Hygenists. 
Second Symposium. Basel, Switzerland, May 15-21, 
1960. Dr. A. Clarenburg, 1, Sterrenbos, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands, president. 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth 
International Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, 
Burgemeester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, 
Dr. L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 
burg, Germany, June 13, 196i. 


First International Congress of Endocrinology. Technical 
University of Denmark, Copenhagen, July 18-23, 1960. 
Dr. Christian Hamburger, Statens Seruminstitut, Copen- 
hagen S, Denmark, chairman of the executive committee. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Thursday of each month. James L. Cham- 
bers, 4307 Normanbridge Rd., Montgomery, Ala., secre 
tary-treasurer. 
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Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Jr., 
714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. Cecil S. Yarbrough, 4121 U.S. 
90 West, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


Northeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ALASKA—Anchorage Group of the Alaska V. M. A., the 


last Wednesday of each month at Fort Richardson Offi- 
cers’ Club or Thompson’s Restaurant, 6th and I Streets, 
Anchorage, Alaska. Lt. Colonel E. H. Akins, Surgeon’s 
Office, USARAL, Fort Richardson, Alaska, secretary 
to the Alaska V. M. A. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Tuesday of each month. John D. Clark, 
518 West Oak St., Scottsdale, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn 
Chapin, 2215 E. Calle Vista, Tuscon, Ariz., secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, 


the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 


Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. John S. Blackard, 420 
Appian Way, Richmond, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2333 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


Humboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Tuesday of January, May, September, 
and November. Dr. M. Lunstra, P. O. Box 734, Eureka, 
Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of the month. Francis Dawson, 2007 
Nile St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. William P. Matulich, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, 47 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 


Northern California Association of Veterinarians, the 
second Tuesday of the month. George Crenshaw, 1137 
8th St., Orland, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel 
Covell in Modesto, Calif. Kenneth E. Erwin, Box 841, 
Manteca, Calif., secretary. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. M. C. McSpadden, 2372 West 
Ramsey, Banning, Calif., secretary. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 S.E. 
U.S. Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of the month. R. M. Grandfield, 416 Stephens 
Rd., San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


GET A LOAD OF THIS 
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(mixed cases, if you wish), and 50c PER CASE ON BIG RED RATION 
. . . Just send your receipt... before March 15... (from your G.L.F. 
Store or other Big Red Dealer) showing your name, address, 
and amount purchased to: 


BIG RED, BOX 343, CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 
BIG RED WILL SEND YOUR CHECK PROMPTLY! co 


Orders of 10 cases or more can be shipped direct from the 
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Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of the month. R. R. Rediske, 833 Val- 
lejo Ave., Novato, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month with the location speci- 
fied monthly. Eugene C. Story, 4819 ‘‘V’’ St., Sacra- 
mento 17, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month. Robert F. Burns, 7572 
North Ave., Lemon Grove, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Barbara G. Shirley, Canoga 
Park. Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif., secretary. 


San Francisco Veterinarians, every other month—meet- 
ings decided at previous sessions. J. Wachs, 317D Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, every three months, no set date. Gerald M. 
Clark, 5415 8th St., Carpinteria, Calif., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Tuesday of the month. Robert L. King, 1269 Grant 
St., Santa Clara, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of the month. Mr. Don Mahan, 1919 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secre- 
tary. 


Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month at the Tagus Ranch, 
Tulare. Larry A. Jackson, 12191 Lacey Blvd., Hanford, 
Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO—Denver Arca Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. E. J. Carroll, 
Dept. of Clinics and Surgery, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Jr., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Tuesday evenings 
of January, March, May, and October. R. B. Gochenour, 
10109 Ashwood Dr., Kensington, Md., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, 
meets the first Sunday of each month at 5:00 p.m. at the 
Tallahassee Dining Room, Tallahassee. C. Paul Vickers, 
P.O. Box 309, Talahassee, secretary. 


Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Friday of each month at 8:00 p.m., place specified 
monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 
Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. Fred Jones, 3606 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla., secretary. 


Hillsborough County Veterinary Medical Society, the 
second Monday evening of each month. For additional 
information as to the location of each meeting, contact: 
J. J. Metz, Jr., *207 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 3, Fla., 
secretary. 


Corn Belt Family of 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


The Veterinarians’ Institution 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month at the Green Turtle Restau- 
rant, at 8:00 p. m. Edwin G. Clampett, 5150 Love Grove 
Rd., Jacksonville 7, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. John Webb, P.O. Box 183, Cantonment, Fla., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. McArthur Dairy Building, Four 
Points, W. Palm Beach. B. W. Bigger, 2833 S. 4th St., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, 
Route #1, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwanee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. G. L. 
Burch, P.O. Box 405, Ocala, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 
E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 


Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta. Clare L. Bromley, 634 Northside Dr., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 


Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Town 
Tavern, Augusta, Ga. J. A. Schmitz, 1711 Gwinnett St., 
Augusta, Ga., secretary. 


North Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 
no set date, the spring meeting at the Veterinary School, 
Athens, Ga. S. J. Shirley, Commerce, Ga., secretary. 
Southeast Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, 
quarterly, date and meeting place varies. Hugh F. Arun- 
del, P.O. Box 153, Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 

South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday of each quarter at 3:30 p.m., at the 
Radium Springs Hotel, Albany, Ga. M. W. Hale, Route 
2, Tifton, Ga., secretary. 
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effective therapy 
for respiratory diseases of bacterial origin 


odvyletracyeline with vitamins 


broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy 
PLUS four essential vitamins 


each lb. contains: 
25 Gm. oxytetracycline HCI activity 

2,000,000 units vitamin A 

200,000 units vitamin D., 4 
2 Gm. riboflavin 
4 mg. vitamin B,. 
with expeller soybean oil meal as the diluent Sold to Veterinarians Only. 


Available in 5 tb. canisters. 


oxytetracycline with glucosamine and vitamins 


FORTIFIED SOLUBLE POWDER 


broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy with glucosamine 
PLUS eight vitamins 


each lb. contains: 
25 Gm. oxytetracycline HCl eS 
500,000 1.U. vitamin A 


100,000 I.U. vitamin D, Available in 1/4 and 1/2 1b. 


200 mg. vitamin K bottles and 5 Ib. canisters. 

150 units vitamin E Sold to Veterinarians Only. 
2,000 mcg. vitamin B,. 

800 mg. riboflavin Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being™ 


4,000 mg. niacinamide 
1,500 mg. pantothenic acid 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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ILLINOIS—Central Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
June 9, Sept. 9, and Dec. 10, 1959. Paul B. Doby, 4 
Owens Lane, Springfield, secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month, Charles H. Armstrong, 1021 
Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Bruce Sharp, Box 166, 
Hobart, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. P. T. Parker, 224 N. 
Mill St., Plainfield, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton William- 
son, 217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 


Northwestern Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month, except August, Jan- 
uary, and February. Harvey R. Smith, R.R. 2, Box 30. 
Lowell, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


I1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, P.O. Box 183, Grundy Center, sec- 
retary. 


Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month except June, July, and August 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. S. L. Hen- 
dricks, secretary-treasurer. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 


East Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. T. F. Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar 
Rapids, secretary. 
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Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, Iowa. Barry Barnes, P.O. 
Box 162, Milford, secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 


Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 


Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver 
Meer Hull, secretary. 


Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, lowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, 202 S. Stone St., 
Creston, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the first Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of every month at the Monte 
leone Hotel, New Orleans, at 8:30 p.m. Ronald C. 
Francis, 6421 Chef Menteur Highway, New Orleans, La., 
secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND-—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Hartford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
sen, Mich. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, P.O. Box 
514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month, September 
through May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., 
Dearborn 8, Mich., secretary. 


MINNESOTA—Lake Region Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, quarterly meetings, with time and place specified 
prior to each meeting. J. A. Strache, Battle Lake, Minn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. Epstein, 
4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., secretary. 
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DRUGS in Current Use 
By RUDOLPH SEIDEN, D.Sc. 
* FIBST HANDY DRUG REFERENCE 
* POCKET,SIZE 
Details on 600 drugs for livestock, poultry, dogs and 
cats. Therapeutic uses, side effects, administration, 
doses for all species, trade names, drug groups dis- 
’ eases treated—1800 items in ABC order. 
128 pages, dictionary style. Pocket size, 
in flexible cover. Send $2.25 (postfree ) to 
SPRINGER Publishing Co., Inc. 
44 East 23 Street, New York 10, N.Y 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A, Cranbury, N. J., 
secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April, except December, at the Irvington 
House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, N.J., secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


South New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collmont Diner, 
Collingswood, N.J. Marvin Rothman, 718 Dwight Ave., 
Collingswood, N. J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practi- 
tioners Association, the third Wednesday of each month, 
Fez Club, Albuquerque. Donald W. Fitzgerald, 1825 
Lomas Blvd., N.E., Albuquerque, N.M., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. W. A. 
Sumner, 3741 High Point Rd., Greensboro, N.C., 
secretary. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Tuesday evening of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, 
N. Car., secretary-treasurer. 


Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. J. G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant. 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. in 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. H. A. 
Justus, 924 Lakeside Dr., Hendersonville, N. Car., 
secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. W. H. 
Shartle, 323 S. Front St., Hamilton, Ohio, secretary. 


Clark County Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
held quarterly; time and place irregular. R. Edmond- 
son, South Charleston, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, the third 
Thursday of every month, September through May; 
place irregular. R. W. Vesper, 1481 Doten Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April, and May, at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. R. W. Stockstill, 6545 


Mayfield Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month; place irregular. William Pumpelly, 
6801 Airway Rd., Dayton, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Fifth District Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
held quarterly; time and place irregular. E. J. Kersting, 
115 Sheffield Rd., Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 


Geauga County Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Wednesday of each month, at the Manor House, New- 
berry, Ohio, at 1:00 p.m. Peter J. Clemens, Jr., R. D. 
2, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, secretary. 


Kilbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of alternate months beginnig with February; 
place irregular. Charles Gale, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
‘periment Station, Wooster, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Knox County Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
irregular. F. O. Haberman, Centerburg, Ohio, president. 


Lorain County Veterinary Medical Association the second 
Wednesday of April, June, October, December, and 
February; place irregular. G. W. Bunyan, 37200 Detroit 
Rd., Avon, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Madison County Veterinary Medical Association, quarter- 
ly; date and place irregular. James Herman, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m. Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Robert Edwards, 
25 Oriole Dr., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September; 
place iregular. L. J. Grilliot, Route No. 1, Troy, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month, except during summer 
months; place irregular. Ben Henson, 268 S. Main St., 
Mansfield, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern, Ohio Veterinary Medical Association the 
last Wednesday of March and July; place irregular. 
F. C. Hartman, 3904 Rushland Ave., Toledo, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Southeastern Ohio Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every 
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other month; time and place irregular. M. S. Phillips, 
Athens, Ohio, secretary. 


Southern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
held quarterly at Wilmington; time irregular, S. E. 
Peterson, 1093 Rombach Ave., Wilmington, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBride’s Emerald Lounge, 
Canton. Robert Leed, 5500 Cleveland Ave., N. W., 
North Canton, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month, excepting June, July, and 
August, at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron. M. L. Scott, 
42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Toledo Veterinary Medical Association, every other 
month; date and place irregular. F. C. Hartman, 3904 
Rushland Ave., Toledo, Ohio, corresponding secretary. 


Trumbull County Veterinary Medical Association, mect 
three or four times a year; time and place irregular. 
R. A. Hanawalt, P.O. Box 117, Kinsman, Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


West Central Veterinary Medical Association, third 
Thursday of February, June, September, and November, 
at the Lima Club, Lima. K. R. Heidt, 1055 Spencerville 
Rd., Lima, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Wheeling Valley Veterinary Medical Association, mect- 
ings held quarterly; «ime and place irregular. Earl 
Weaver, 1406 S. Zane Rd., Martins Ferry, Ohio, vice- 
president. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March. June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday ot each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 1683 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and Au- 
gust), at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. 
Scott, 42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Claude A. Tigert, 3032 N.W. 68th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month at the City-County Health Building, 
4616 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
llth St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays. City-County Health Dept. R. H. 
Featherston, 3129 S. Winston, Tulsa 5, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


You're Ready for Action 
... the Moment You Arrive 


All-New VETRO BODY by KEADING 
Puts Every Instrument and Drug at 
Your Fingertips—Cuts Car Costs, Too 


Here’s the first vehicie that gives you 
organized storage space for the 1001 
professional items you use in field prac- 
tice. Heated, lighted waterproof com- 
partments for large and small instru- 
ments, drugs, supplies. Refrigerated 
compartment for perishables. Built-in 
sink, 20-gallon water tank. Pilfer-proof 
slam-action locks on all compartments. 
Mounts on any '2-ton or *4-ton chassis 
—total initial cost no more than your 
present car—net costs in depreciation 
and repairs a whole lot less! 


Write for illustrated brochure 


and name of nearby distributor. VETRO 


READING BODY WORKS, INC. Wop 


420 Gregg Avenue, Reading, Pa. 

Please send full details on VETRO body. 
No obligation, of course. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of desig 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these feur 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
Lansing 10, Mich. 


2126 Forest Road 


the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, 


Marion Hotel, Salem.. Robert J. Mallorie, P.O. Box 


155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 


Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association—see 


GEORGIA. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. Jack E. Habluetzel, Route 
1, Box 65-N, Ingleside, Texas, secretary. 


Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m., at a place to be 
specified. Frank N. Black, 12830 Preston Rd., Dallas, 
Texas, corresponding secretary. 


UTAH—Salt Lake Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
firsts Monday of every month, at the Holiday Inn, 3040 


BIO LABORATORIES INC. 
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LEPTOSPIRA POMONA BACTERIN 


HUISTACOUNT, 


FILES ANd PATIENTS’ RECORDS 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


South State St., Salt Lake City, at 12:15 p.m. Douglas 
H. McKelvie, 1220 S. State St., Sale Lake City, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, the 
second Thursday of each month at 8:00 p.m., except 
July and August, at a place in Richmond to be an- 
nounced monthly. Edwin M. Crawford, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July anc August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.) C. R. Carlson, 1109 E. LaSalle Ave., 

rron, Wis., secretary. 


Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of every other month. F. N. Petersen, Box 
127, Cashton, Wis., secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. All but the special 
meetings will be held at the Top Hat Restaurant, Mid- 
dleton. Robert E. Hall, 5718 Dogwood Place, Madison 
5, Wis., secretary-treasurer. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. Raymond Pahle, 10827 W. Oklahoma 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E. 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 


Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
‘Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 S. 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 


Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 
209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 
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Classified Advertisements 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
first 25 words and 10 cents for each addi- 
tional word; 35 cents for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include 
complete box number address (7 words) or 
personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for 
the first 25 words, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional word; $1.00 for use of box number. 
(See paragraph above for total word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 6th of month preced- 
ing date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 20th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 
Names of classified advertisers using key letters 
can not be supplied. Address your reply to the 
box number, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., and it will be sent 
to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—veterinarian for busy small animal 
practice in Southern California. Good opportunity 
for the right man. California license not essential. 
Starting salary—$550.00 per month plus 50% 
of night calls. Address Box A 32, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian to conduct small ani- 
mal practice in northern Indiana hospital near 
Chicago. Good salary and living quarters. Indiana 


license required. Address Box A 31, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


PATHOLOGIST 


D.V.M. to head our toxicology laboratory & 
dog breeding unit. Opportunity to do research. 


Prefer member of American College of Veteri- 
nary Pathologists; however non member candi- 
date with brood training & experience in 
histo-pathology will be considered. 


to Personnel 


send complete resume 
Director 


SCHERING CORP. 


Bloomfield, N.J. 


Please 


State age, marital status, and starting salary 
desired. Address Box A 29, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Director of Veterinary Research with 
a background of biochemistry or nutrition pre- 
ferred. Write Morris Research Laboratories, 4000 
Meriden Road, Topeka, Kansas. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian until June, 
1960, beginning any month after Dec. Opportunity 
to gain unlimited experience in small animal prac- 
tice, active A.A.H.A. hospital, Chicago suburb. 
Period of employment could be extended if agree- 
able to both employer and employee. Riser Ani- 
mal Hospital, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Ill. 


Wanted—veterinarian with California license. 
Mixed practice in central California. Steady em- 
ployment. Salary open. Address Box S 33, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Opportunities for employment are available 
with the Oregon State Department of Agriculture 
in the disease control and meat inspection assign- 
ments. Salary range for those with experience in 
practice—$525 to $600. For intormation and ap- 
plication form write to State Veterinarian, Oregon 
Department of Agriculture, Salem, Oregon. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for small ani- 
mal practice (AAHA) in suburban Chicago area. 


Wanted—Positions 


Experienced mature veterinarian desires posi- 
tion with permanent future in small animal prac- 
tice in Maryland or Pennsylvania. Address Box A 
12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Relief veterinarian available, New York and 
New Jersey licenses, small ani: ils only. Address 
D.V.M., 1007 80th St., North Bergen, N. J. 


write us about yourself. 


Poultry Pathologist 


One of the fastest growing organizations in the Agricultural 
field needs a Poultry Pathologist or a Veterinarian. Applicants will 
need at least three years experience in poultry disease and manage- 
ment. Will immediately assume responsibility for a laboratory, act 
as a Company consultant to poultry growers and work with sales 
force. Salary commensurate with experience and background. Please 


Address Box $ 37, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Experienced veterinarian desires job in a small 
p d in Mi ta. 
Box A 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


+7 heel. 


Address 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted—to buy or lease small animal hospital 
in Ohio or Indiana by experienced practitioner. 
Have capital. Address Box A 15, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


General practice in Virginia. Fully-equipped hos- 
pital and living quarters. Prosperous community. 
Tremendous opportunity for conscientious veteri- 
narian. Address Box A 30, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—practice on Florida’s rapidly growing 
lower west coast. 90 per cent small animal. Ex- 
cellent location. Good facilities. Address Box A 28, 
JOURNAL of the KVMA. 


Established mixed practice in Washington state. 
Modern small animal hospital, concrete kennels 
in all wards, Mason equipment throughout, outside 
concrete runs attached. Kennel man’s quarters. 
Equipped ready to go. $15,000 will handle, bal- 
ance terms. Address Box A 26, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California 
State Government in either disease con- 
trol and Pathology or Meat hygiene for 
Graduate Veterinarians with or without 
experience in practice. Salary range 
$556-$676. Senior veterinary students 
eligible to apply before graduation. Lib- 
eral employee benefits. Write at once for 
further information. CALIFORNIA 
STATE PERSONNEL BOARD, 801 Capi- 
tol Ave., Sacramento 14, California. 


For sale—well-established small animal prac- 
tice in new hospital, 50 miles from New York City. 
Real estate, eight acres, business, and equipment: 
$100,000. Terms, minimum cash $25,000. Un- 
limited possibilities. Address Box S 5, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—tillinois general practice, established 
20 years. Price $25,000; includes house, garage, 
office, equipment, drugs, and office furniture. 
$5,000 to handle. Address Box S 34, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


General practice complete with hospital, equip- 
ment, drugs, in small midwestern university city. 
Other interests. Address Box A 25, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—tindiana, established general practice 
in Michiana area. Fully equipped ranch-style clinic 
with family living quarters. $25,000. Credit and 
personal references in first letter. Address Box S$ 
46, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Ww. ol. 
quip 


t, instruments, etc., service- 
able for large or small animal starting practices. 
Write conditions, price, etc. Address Box A 27, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—new and/or good used equipment, 
instruments etc. for veterinary hospital. Send de- 
tails, description and prices. Dr. Beller, 801 Bliley 
Rd., Richmond, Va. 


Evaluation of Tranquilizers in Farm Animals 


Research on feeding tranquilizers to 
farm animals indicates that these drugs 
are not applicable to general use but that 
they may be useful in special situations. 
General use of tranquilizers affords only 
slight benefits which do not seem to be con- 
sistent from experiment to experiment. 
However, the drugs might be effective in 
situations such as before animals are 
rounded up or when they are subjected to 
situations of acute stress, to reduce rest- 
lessness and fear that they experience 
when shipped over long distances, and in 
situations where fighting and competition 
cause damage and restlessness with result- 


ing waste of energy. Other conditions call- 
ing for tranquilizers are: high blood pres- 
sure (sometimes the cause of death), heat 
stress, and crowding. 

The tranquilizers used in these experi- 
ments did not aid growth or improve 
carcass quality in swine. Only daily gain 
seemed to be affected in beef cattle, al- 
though carcass grade was improved in one 
experiment. Results in sheep were indefi- 
nite since different researchers obtained 
different results with the same drugs and 
dosages.—New York State Coll. of Agric. 
Press Release, Nov. 13, 1959. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Affiliated Laboratories Corp. (Feline Distemper Vaccine) ............-. 


Abbott Laboratories (Nembutal, Combuthal, Pentothal) ................ 6 
Alcon Laboratories, Inc. (Veterinary Eye Treatment Set) ...............- 47 
American Cyanamid (Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid) ..............++-- 8 
American Cystoscope Makers, Inc. (Electro-Surgical Unit) .............. 51 
Armour Pharmaceutical Co. (Nonemic, FSH-p, P.L.H., P.O.P.) ........ 34, 35 
Bio Laboratories, Inc. (Canine Triple Serum) ..............0200000055 56 

Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. (Pharmaceuticals) .............0.-00005% 53 
Diamond Laboratories (Independent Veterinary Supplier) .............. 42 

Haver Lockhart Laboratories (Alocine) ee 43-46 
MacAllan Laboratories (Ear-Cropping Forms) .................00005: 59 
National Band and Tag (Pow-R-Ceps Applicator) ..............250055 40 
Pfizer Laboratories (Cosa-Terramycin Vet) 21 
(Terramix, Cosa-Terramycin) 54, 55 

Pharmachem Specialties, Inc. (Pharmatinic 100) ....................4. 25 

Professional Printing Co., Inc. (Histacount) ...............ce0cse0. 56, 59 
Reading Body Works, inc, (Vero Body) ..... 59 
Research Laboratories, Inc. (AVMA booklet) ................20000085 14 
Schering Corporation (Azium 5 mg. Boluses) ...............0.000005. 7 
(Amp-Vac D, Amp-Vac DH Amp-Vac H) ........ 17, 18 

Springer Publishing Co., Inc. (Reference book) .................0005- 58 
Vitamineral Products Co. (Ribad Il, Con-O-Mineral) .................. 49 
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A single 
90 cc. vial 
of Pitman-Moore 


GLOBULON 


(Canine Globulin Concentrate) 


will protect three 65 lb. Boxers. 


A dose of '/10 cc. per pound provides 
immediate passive immunity to 
distemper 

infectious hepatitis 

leptospirosis 

and diseases attributable to 

brucella bronchisepticus 

streptococcus sp. (pyogenic) 

salmonella typhimunum 


—and when maximum clinical response is 


imperative, Globulon lets you administer 
antibodies in therapeutic amounts never 
before possible. 

*Trademark for P-M Co. Bio. No. 677 


Globulon is supplied in 20 cc. vials. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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profitable results 


support your recommendations 


animal tranquilizer 


for the use of 


Client earns extra $8.88 per head 
with use of Diquel for shipping 


Cattle treated with Diquel 
save average of 29.6 lb. per 
head in shrink during shipping 


Twenty Hereford steers weighing an aver- 


amounted to 29.6 lbs. This saving com- 
puted at $30.00 per CWT market price 
resulted in an increase of $8.88 per head 
for the Diquel treated animals or gross 
increase for the twenty head of $177.60. 


age of 1200 lbs. per head were each treated 
with 8 cc. Diquel. Twenty more also 
weighing an average of 1200 lbs. per head 
were left untreated as controls. All forty 
head were shipped 150 miles to market 
under same conditions. 


When weighed in, the twenty untreated 
steers showed an average shrink of 56.9 
lbs. per head or a shrink of 4.7% . The 
twenty Diquel treated steers lost an aver- 
age of only 27.3 lbs. per head or a shrink 
of 2.3% . The average weight saved per 
head in transit with the use of Diquel 


Profitable results like this clearly show 
the value of Diquel in shipping. Not only 
is shrink reduced substantially, but ani- 
mals load, unload and handle easier. Ship- 
ping disease incidence is reduced remark- 
ably. Diquel treated cattle frequently 
grade and yield higher and bring top mar- 
ket prices. 


Diquel is safe, economical and easy to 
administer. It is available in 100 cc. vials, 
containing 50 mg. active ingredient per 
ec. Order in quantities of 12—100 cc. vials 
for maximum economy and convenience. 


Help your clients gain more profit To: JEN-SAL. Box 167, Kansas City 41, Mi 


from livestock management with 
Diquel. Send for a supply of 


FREE > 


client booklets: 16 pages of dollars 
and cents facts about Diquel, case 
histories and answers to the ques- 
tions your clients ask most. 


Please send me a FREE supply of your 16-page booklet show- 
ing how my clients can increase their profits with Diquel. 


send 
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